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THE FUTURE. 


BY B. F. HATHAWAY. 








Our life to-day foretells our life to be. 

Or high or low, unto some longed-for goal 

Our aspiration leads; in every soul 
Lives evermore the gift of prophecy. 
To strive, to love, to yearn the heart is free; 
Out of the heart’s desire is born our thought; 
The thought forecasts the deed; of deeds are 

wrought 
Our heritage unto eternity. 


Though Fortune long the cherished good denies, | 


Our hands shall reap, if we, still toiling, wait 
The harvest of desire; before us lies 

The path to some far-shining goal, where late 
Or soon our feet shall rest, if we are wise 

To see a wiser Providence in Fate. 





—_——__—_—_<~@)——_—_ 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 


The municipal woman suffrage bill 
was reported in the Massachusetts House 
of Representatives on Wednesday and 
came up for second reading on Thursday, 
Feb. 16. 
by special assignment, next Tuesday, 
Feb. 21,at 2 P. M. ‘Those who wish to 
hear the debate should go early. 


+o 


The prospect of the municipal woman | 


suffrage billin the Massachusetts Legis- 
lature is very encouraging. 
every day of the accession of members 


heretofore opposed, and the comments of 


the press which we print this week are 
more favorable than ever before. 


In New Mexico, a bill extending full 
suffrage to women has just passed the 
House of Representatives. 


SS ee 


A despatch from Greenville, Miss., to 
the Memphis Appeal, dated Feb. 7th, says: 


Au election was held in this county to- 
day on the question of declaring Washing- 
ton County a stock-law or no-fence terri- 
tory. From the reports received, the no- 
fence voters are in the majority. For the 
first time in the history of this county, 
ladies were atthe polls. Real estate own- 


ers, regardless of sex, are permitted to | 


vote on the stock-law question, anda num- 
ber of wealthy ladies cast their first bal- 
lots. A number of negro women, who 


Own small lots in the city, also voted. | 


Indeed, about half of the two hundred and 
fifty votes cast at the Court House pre- 
cinct in the city were cast by women. 
—_ — +r 
In the California Legislature, the bills 
to give school and municipal suffrage to 
women have been favorably reported by 
the committee. 


— «~@> — 


A municipal suffrage bill has been intro- | 


duced in the Missouri Legislature by 

Hon. J. E.Carter. It was referred to the 

Committee on 

ments. Missouri women think the pros- 

pects are good for its passing the House. 
+o - 

In the Kansas Legislature, the judiciary 
committee has recommended the submis- 
sion of an amendment giving full suffrage 
to women. On Feb. 8th, the Senate Com- 
mittee on Municipal Indebtedness gave a 
hearing to the petitioners for a bill to al- 
low women to vote on bonds. Addresses 


It will come up for discussion, | 


Constitutional Amend- | 


|in favor of the bill were made by Mes- 
| dames Johns, Churston, Cornelius, Case, 
| Stryker and Montgomery, and by Judge 
| T. E. Bowman, Judge Adams and Senator 
| Leedy. In the House, the Committee on 
Political Rights of Women gave a hearing 
| to the petitioners on Feb. 10th. 


+e —— 


A bill granting township suffrage to 
| women has been introduced in the Illi- 
| nois Legislature. 
| 


ius on 
| The petition from Mrs. Armenia 8. 
| White and others for municipal woman 
| suffrage has been presented in the New 
Hampshire Legislature, and referred to 
| the Judiciary Committee. 


— a = 


| The women of Missouri should look 
sharply after the pending bill to estab- 
| lish the State regulation of vice. In Eng- 
| land, in 1869, a similar law was smuggled 
| through a thinly-attended and sleepy 
| House of Commons at about two o'clock 
|in the morning, but it took seventeen 
| years of hard work and distasteful agita- 
| tion to repeal it. Resist the beginnings. 
sialllllaarenianiis 

| A petition presented to the Massa- 
Prk Senate, last week, by Mary E. 
| Gould and others, that women may be 
| appointed special commissioners to ad- 
| minister oaths, take depositions and ac- 
knowledgments of deeds, was tabled. 





| —_———+or— 

Hearings have been given during the 
| past few days before the appropriate com- 
| mittees of the Massachusetts Legislature 
in favor of the appointmentof more wom- 
en as factory inspectors, and of raising 
the age of protection for girls. 





———e en 
The March town meetings will soon be 
| held. By all means women should attend 

them. True, they can vote for school com- 
| mittee only (more is the pity). But they 
| will see what town interests are acted on. 
| They can then judge whether they are 
| capable of understanding and voting on 
| other questions than that of school com- 
| mittee. The right to vote in town meet- 
| ings is what the municipal suffrage bill 
| now pending in the Massachusetts Legis- 
| lature is to secure. By all means women 
| should go to the town meetings. 


——§Ge— 


| The Rhode Island Woman Suffrage As- 
| sociation has done an excellent thing in 

publishing a neat pamphlet of twenty 
| pages, giving the text of the Legislative 
act by which the Association was incor- 
| porated, the names and addresses of its 


We hear | officers and those of its auxiliary local 


societies, and the history of the Associa- 

tion from its formation in 1868 to the 
present time. Itis an interesting record 
| of good work. The price is 15 cents, and 
| it may doubtless be obtained from the 
, Recording Secretary, Mrs. Ellen M. Bolles, 
| 125 Benefit Street, Providence. 


SUFFRAGE STRAWS. 


The speeches made by Commander-in- 
| chief Weissert and Corporal Tanner at 
| the convention of the Massachusetts 
| Woman’s Relief Corps, last week, show 
| that the Grand Army is getting ready to 
{respond to the appeal made some years 
|ago by Clara Barton, to work for the 
| enfranchisement of women. 


Under the auspices of the Christian 
| Endeavor Society, Mrs. Mary A. Liver- 
| more recently delivered her lecture on 
‘*Women of the War” before a large audi- 
| ence, in the Falmouth (Mass.) town hall. 
| This is only one remove from having an 
| out-and-out suffrage lecture. 

| At a recent meeting of the Chamberlain 

District Farmers’ Club, held at Worcester, 
| Mass., Mr. Burton W. Potter, attorney- 
| at-law, spoke on woman suffrage, and 
said, among other things: 

After long reflection and mature con- 
sideration, | have no hesitation in say- 
|ing that in my opinion woman suffrage 
would promote the welfare of women and 
men alike, and is a step that must be 
taken before mankind can reach the apex 
of civilization. 

A discussion followed, in which several 
men and women took part, and a vote 
given by the women showed that they 
favored woman suffrage two toone. The 
Worcester Telegram published a good re- 
port of Mr. Potter’s speech. 

The New York Recorder publishes an 
interview with Mr. C. T. Christiansen, 
president of the Brooklyn (N. Y.) Trust 





Company, and a member of Plymouth 
Church. Mr. Christiansen is an earnest 
advocate of woman suffrage, though not 
a member of any suffrage society. He is 
but one of a great number of quiet, per- 
sistent, enthusiastic workers, says the 
Recorder. Mr. Christiansen believes that 
“in fifty years women will wield the 
ballot in every State in the Union,” and 
that their influence in politics will be of 
incalculable benefit to the country. 

The Farmers’ Alliance of Ohio, Min- 
nesota and Colorado, adopted woman suf- 
frage resolutions at their respective State 
conventions held recently. 

At the annual meeting of the American 
Federation of Labor in Philadelphia, Pa., 
in December, Miss Mary E. Kinney, Na- 
tional Organizer, and delegate from the 
Woman’s Labor Union of Chicago, pre- 
sented a resolution, and the convention 
re-affirmed its action of two years ago 
favoring woman suffrage. 

The ‘“‘straws” indicate a decided breeze. 

F.M. A. 
+e 


STRAWS FROM THE SOUTHLAND. 


The Courier Journal of Louisville, Ky., 
has recently opened a department giving 
daily news of all the uchievements of 
women in the schools, colleges, profes- 
sions, politics, industries, arts and 
sciences. 

The Arkansas Senate elected Miss Wil- 


lie P. Honey, of Huntsville, enrolling | 


clerk, and Miss Zonie Harvey, engrossing 
clerk. Miss Mary Palmer and Miss Toland 
were appointed to committee clerkships. 
Miss Honey held the same office during 
the last term of the General Assembly, 
and proved herself very efficient. The 
House elected Miss Dora McDonald second 


assistant clerk, Miss Hattie Hicks, third | 


assistant clerk. 

Dr. Ellen Lawson Dabbs writes to the 
Little Rock Woman’s Chronicle, from Ft. 
Worth, Texas: 


The Knights of Labor and Farmers’ 
Alliance teach the doctrine of ‘equal 
rights to all.’ They are teaching this 
doctrine, and scores of thousands of 
voters in this State are ready and willing 
to put the ballot in woman’s hand, know- 
ing her interests are theirs. 

The Nashville (Tenn.) American says: 

Mrs. Georgia B. Manley, of Davidson 
County, is a most formidable candidate 
for engrossing clerk of the Senate. Mrs. 
Manley was private secretary to the 
managers of the State committee during 
the recent campaign, and most valiant 
work did she do for the party. Mrs. 
Manley voluntarily kept all the Senators 
and Representatives apprised weekly of 
the political situation in their own dis- 
tricts, securing the facts from the com- 
mittee reports, and great credit is due 
her for the work she performed. Mrs. 
Manley is a pretty little women, and is 
making a strong fight, being backed by 
the most prominent influence in Tennes- 
see. 


The New Decatur (Ala.) Advertiser 
quotes the above and asks: ‘Did you 
hear some one say that Southern women 
took no interest in politics? 

A lady of Shreveport, La., who has 
taken the WOMAN’s JOURNAL for some 
years, writes concerning it: ‘‘I have 
read every number carefully, and then I 
have kept them circulating. It has been 
the means of completely changing the set 
views of numbers of men and women on 
the suffrage question. In one place where 
I have sent the JOURNAL, the whole com- 


| munity have gotten so that they not only 


believe in suffrage, but openly talk it to 
others. 
harvest will end. 
when we will have universal suffrage! 
The question was debated in the Thatcher 
Institute. Nearly all the thoughtful boys 
espoused the women’s cause, and I heard 


the presiding officer say that the points | 
These | 


they brought out astonished him. 
are little things in themselves, but they 
show which way the wind blows. 
evening paper of our city, the Caucasian, 
gives some strong pleas for woman suf- 
frage, at times.” 

The Woman’s World and Spectator of 
New Orleans, edited and published by the 
Misses Farwell, begins its fourth volume 
by reversing its name and enlarging its 
scope. The Spectator and Woman's World 


|}aims “to advance the business, educa- 


tional, agrieultural, industrial and manu- 
facturing, and consequently the commer- 


cial interests of the State of Louisiana, and | 


in so doing endeavors to elevate and ad- 
vance the industrial condition of her 
women.” 

A bill has been offered in the Alabama 
Legislature to allow a married woman, 
owning a separate estate, the right to 


So there is no telling where the | 


God speed the day several other illustrations. 


The | 





transfer or sell it. ‘The Montgomery 
Advertiser says: 


The marriage property laws will have 
to stand revision. °y present an inter- 
esting study. There is nothing dull or 
somniferous about them, if you happen to 
run up against them, and nothing proves 
up like an object lesson. When a woman 
runs up against the stone wall of the law, 
it hurts; but when her eyes open again 
after the first stunning effect is over, she 
sees better than she did. It is only be- 
cause men are better than the laws that 
women know so little of the law. But 
when law countenances the fact that a 
| man has a right to own everything his 
wife has, from her frizzes to her shoe- 
laces, it’s a good thing to get right down 
to the facts and acknowledgeit. The 
dignity of the law is me ag oy to com- 
template. The men made the laws, and 
then they represented justice by a woman 
with a bandage about her eyes. The 
analogy is absolutely ghastly in its cor- 
rectness. They have hoisted this travesty 
| around on monuments and court-houses 








| about long enough. It’s time the women 
chopped her down. 


+r 
LITERARY NOTES. 


| Anew magazine, entitled Woman’s Prog- 
| ress, is soon to be started in Philadelphia 
| ‘The wife of Renan will superintend the 
| publication of the remaining volumes of 

his ‘*Histoire du Peuple d’ Israel.” He 
| also committed to her care a portfolio of 
notes dating back as far as 1845, which he 
| counted of special value. 


| “A Dream of Lilies” is the title of a 
| dainty volume of religious poems by Miss 
| Katherine E. Conway, which appears this 
month. Miss Conway is one of the most 
valuable members of the New England 
Woman’s Press Association, and is the 
associate editor of the Pilot of this city. 
She recently visited her old home in 
' Rochester, N. Y., and read a paper on 
“The Christian Gentlewoman and the 
Social Apostle,” before a large and repre- 
sentative audience, under the auspices of 
the Catholic reading circles of that city, 

Miss Jeannette L. and J. B. Gilder, the 
editors of the N. Y. Critic, have acquired 
the controlling interest in that paper hith- 
erto held by Mr. Charles E. Merrill. Mr. 
| Joseph B. Gilder succeeds Mr. Merrill in 
the presidency of the Critic company. 
Miss Gilder and her brother founded the 
Critic in 1881, and have always been its 
editors. Since the beginning of the pres- 
ent year, the paper has appeared in new 
type, and illustrations have been intro- 
duced. Literature will continue to hold 
the first place in its columns; but an ef- 
fort will be made to render the paper 
more attractive to the general reader. 

Mrs. Jacob Bright has an article on 
“The Laws Which Affect Women” in the 
February number of the Young Woman, 
London, which also contains a paper on 
“The Young Woman in Society,’ by 
Frances Willard. 

The New England Magazine for Janu- 
ary has an interesting account by Miss M. 
| Betham-Edwards of the childhood, early 
| life and home and haunts of Amelia B. 
Edwards, the eminent Egyptologist and 
novelist, who had as many friends in 
America as in England. Miss M. Betham- 
Edwards is a cousin of Miss Edwards, 
and is herself a popular writer. 

Mrs. Annie Fields contributes to Har- 
per’s Magazine for February a chapter of 
personal reminiscences of Whittier— 
‘*Notes of his life and of his friendships.” 
The article is accompanied by portraits of 
Whittier, hitherto unpublished, and by 





Miss Halstead, sister of Secretary 
Noble’s wife, has been engaged to write 
an article on ‘The Social Life of Wash- 
ington from the Earliest Administration 
to the Present Day,” for a souvenir vol- 
ume prepared by women for the World’s 
Fair. 

The Recorder Publishing Company of 





Toledo, O., has begun the publication of 


the Woman’s Medical Journal, as already | 








CONCERNING WOMEN. 

Mrs. Mary A. LIVERMORE has been 
invited to speak at the Founders’ Day 
banquet to be given in this city on Feb. 
23. 

Miss M. E. W. BarTLettT is a vice- 
president of the graduating class of the 
Massachusetts College of Pharmacy for 
1893. 

FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE has started a 
health crusade amongst the villages of 
Buckinghamshire, assisted by the County 
Council Technical Instruction Committee. 

Mrs. Emity C. Wooprurr, of Little 
Valley, N. Y., was ordained on Feb. 9 as 
pastor of the Congregational church of 
that place. She has been conducting ser- 
vices in the Little Valley church since the 
death of her husband some months ago. 

Miss MABEL MCELHENY has won the 
first prize of $200 offered by the New 
York Mail and Express for the best tarift 


| essay. The judges were Governor Mc- 


Kinley and Senators Aldrich and Hiscock. 
Miss McElheny is a newspaper writer. 
But she cannot vote. 

Mrs. Mary W. Ayars, daughter of the 
late Mrs. Harriet Merrick Warren, has 
been selected to edit the Heathen Woman’s 
Friend for the balance of the year. Zion’s 
Herald says: ‘*Mrs. Ayars is familiar with 
the work of the paper, and particularly 
well qualified to carry out her mother’s 
high ideals in the editorial management.” 

Miss JULIA 8. BRYANT, of Roslyn, R. L., 
the youngest daughter of William Cullen 
Bryant, has given to the trustees of 
the Tilden Trust almost a thousand vol- 
umes selected from her father’s library at 
Roslyn. ‘To the books were added some 
interesting old pamphlets, and a large 
number of medallions taken from the 
same collection. 

Miss SARAH E. Doy Le, for thirty-seven 
years connected with the sehools of 
Providence, R. I., has resigned the prin- 
cipalship of the girls’ department of the 
High School. A reception was given in 
her honor by a large number of her pupils, 
and she was presented with $1,000, as the 
nucleus of a fund for the endowment of a 
scholarship in her name. 

Mrs. SIMEON TosBy, who has from its 
inception been connected with the Busi- 
ness Woman’s Exchange of New Orleans, 
La., has taken the management of the 
woman’s department of the Insurance 
Instalment Establishment. Having for 
years assisted her husband, who is pro- 
minent in this business, Mrs. Toby is 
eminently fitted to fill the position. 

Miss MARGUERITE HUME is deputy 
recorder of West Bay City, Mich. Ata 
recent meeting of the common council, 
when the recorder was out of the city, 
she acted in his place. Some of the alder- 
man feared that this would invalidate the 
proceedings, and there was a little breeze ; 
but on the discovery that Miss Hume was 
a regularly appointed officer and had taken 
the oath, all objections were withdrawn. 

Mrs. PH@se HEARST has definitely 
decided to erect a museum in Golden Gate 
Park, San Francisco. The amount to be 
placed to the credit of the park for the 
purpose stated will be $1,000,000. Much 
of the material has been gathered by Mrs. 
Hearst during extensive travels, and is 
now stored in her Washington and San 
Francisco residences, and in warehouses 
in New York. One of the San Francisco 
papers is authority for the statement that 
in her will Mrs. Hearst has made a be- 
quest of another million for the museum, 
one-half to be used for the building and 
the remaining $500,000 to be reservedas a 
fund for its maintenance and for the pur- 
chase of such additions as shall from time 
to time be deemed desirable. 

Mrs. CAROLINE B. BUELL, reading the 
stories told at the recent Washington suf- 
frage convention of the naming of calves, 
mules, etc., after prominent reformers, is 


mentioned in these columns. The Medi- | reminded of a similar incident. She says: 
cal Journal will be devoted to the inter- | ‘‘A temperance worker in Indian Terri- 
ests and advancement of the regular | tory, whose heart was all right, whatever 
women physicians of the country. Mrs. | else might be said, once wrote me: ‘At 
E. M. Roys-Gavitt, M. D., a graduate of last | have secured money enough to buy 
the Woman’s Medical College of Philadel- | a pony to use in my temperance work. 
phia, is editor-in-chief. Claudia Q. Mur- 1 have named it Frances Willard, and 


| phy, editor of the Woman’s Recorder, is | have tied a white ribbon on its tale.’” 


managing editor, and Miss Margaret This is certainly a unique way of honor- 
Hackedorn is the business manager. It | ing the white ribbon. It is the reverse of 
will be a fifty-four page monthly, full of | the method adopted in France during the 
news and reports of cases. Among the | war in La Vendée, when the royalists tied 
first contributors will be Dr. Mary Put- | red, white and blue cockades to the ends 
nam Jacobi, of New York, and a number of their horses’ tails in order to show 
of other prominent and successful physi- | their contempt for the colors of the re- 
cians. F. M. A. public. 
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MRS. HOWE’S ADDRESS. 

The following address was given by 
Mrs. Julia Ward Howe at the recent 
hearing before the Joint Special Commit- 
tee of the Massachusetts Legislature on 
Woman Suffrage: 

I asked myself, on coming here, what I 
can say that I have not said before; nay, 
indeed, what I can hope to say that others 
have not said much better than | can say 
it? 


But something is speaking for us to- | 


day which never spoke so clearly before. 
The march of the world’s progress is in 
our direction. Public opinion in all civil- 
ized countries is coming to our side. In 
many lands and among many classes of 

ple the development of social order 
9 made headway against the inertia of 
precedent and prejudice. It is felt, not 
only that women need the ballot, and 
havea right to it, but that they are needed 
as helpers in the administration of public 
affairs. These views are not universally 
held in any age but there is no civil- 
ized country in which they are not held 
by some of those foremost in intelligence 
and in character. So the heavy force 
which was against us when our labors 
began is now with us, and you, gentlemen, 
will be resisting the spirit of the age if 
you resist our application, our prayer 
that you will grant us at least that muni- 
cipal suffrage which English women are 
deemed worthy to exercise, and which we 
are assured that they do exercise wor- 
thily. 

In the common complaints which are 


made against the administration of civil 


and social matters, the blame is usually 
charged at random. Everything that 
seems amiss in the py y of our 
city, for example, is likely to be charged 
to the fact that we have, or are suppdsed 
to have, an [rish city government. Wh 
are our streets encumbered first wit 
snow, then with mud, then with dry dirt? 
we ask our gentlemen friends. They 
shrug their shoulders and reply : *‘ Because 
we have an Irish city government.” I 
think that we suffer these inconveniences 
because Massachusetts women have no 
voice in the election of city officers. 

‘They may indeed endeavor to influence 
their husbands to vote for persons who 
will be conscientious and capable in the 
performance of their civil duties. But do 
any of you suppose that such adjurance and 
remote interference as this will have the 
effect of a direct effort of will? ‘‘We 
would have these things otherwise,” 
women might say, and men might reply, 
‘Don’t you wish that you could have 
them otherwise?” But the women mar- 
shalling with resolved front against the 
abuses of power would bring about a very 
different result. They would say: ‘‘We 
will have it otherwise,” and it would be 
otherwise. 

So, then, we women feel in our hearts 
the need of suffrage, and the assurance 
that it ofright belongs to us. ‘The civil- 
ized world is coming to feel that it needs, 
not the spasmodic effort of women, gal- 
vanized by some sudden attraction or in- 
fluence, but the steady, organized inter- 
vention of feminine intelligence in human 
affairs, founded on reason and aided by ex- 
perience. We want suffrage. ‘I'he world 
wants us to have it. 
dition is there in our favor? This; that 
the present time is one which will allow 
of this great change, this metamorphosis 
of a precious passive force into a more 
precious active force, this completion of 


the logic of freedom by giying and secur- | 


ing it to women, even as it is given and 
secured tomen. For this isa time of rec- 


onciliation, a time in which the sharpened | 


sword hangs suspended and will not de- 
scend because the verdict of society de- 
nounces as barbarous the appeal to vio- 
lence when the appeal to reason is possi- 
ble. Plato. writing four hundred years 
before Christ, draws the picture of a 
State of ideal peace and happiness, in 
which women should enjoy the same edu- 
cational opportunies as men, and sustain 
the same relation to the State. Some one 
of his hearers asks whether such a State 
as this can ever exist on earth? The 
reply is that no one can foresee whether 
such a State will exist or not, but that it is 
sure that good men will govern themselves 
by the laws which such a State would es- 
tablish, if it did come to exist. It could 
not exist then, but it can now. Indeed, 


the enfranchisement of women is the only | 


thing wanting for the completion of an 
ideal State which, if not the exact coun- 


terpart of Plato’s dream, is yet the logical | 


outcome of his principles. 


The inconveniences of manhood suf- | 
frage are much dwelt upon by those who | 
oppose the extension of the franchise to | 


women. We have too much suffrage al- 
ready, they say : let us restrict rather than 
extend it. I fear that those who reason 
thus do not apprehend the real principles 
of representative government. They do 
not see that the free expression of the 
popular will and sentiment is in itself the 
noblest guaranty for the dignities of the 
citizen and the safety of the State. 

I have in mind, at this moment, a name 
which is very dear and sacred to all of us, 
that of the late beloved Bishop of Massa- 
chusetts. He, more than any one else of 
modern times, brought near to us the 
beatific vision of a united Christendom, 
the fire of faith and the tenderness of 
charity uniting all devout souls before 
God. As the last weight which I can throw 
into the balance, I bring this great, this 
revered, this unexceptionable name. 
Phillips Brooks believed in our cause. 
He signed our petition for suffrage. 
If he was for us, what Christian should 
be against us? 


+e 
CO-OPERATIVE HOUSEKEEPING. 


Editors Woman's Journal : 

If Mrs. Andrew Jacobs, 389 Clinton St., 
Brooklyn, N. Y., who asks for informa- 
tion on codperative housekeeping or cook- 
ng, will write to Mrs. Mary E. Kinney, 





Chicago, Ill., president of the “Jane 
Club,” she will address a woman who 
has solved the question. 

The ‘‘Jane Club” has eighteen members, 
who, at a cost of $3 per week each, have 
rent, food, heat, light, laundry, a cook at 
$6 per week, a laundrywoman at #1, a 
waitress at $4 per week, etc. 





What further con- 


An article in Chicago Woman’s News, 170 
Madison Avenue, Chicago, IIl., of Jan. 7, 
| 1893, gives a full description of the ‘‘Jane 
| Club.” A. J. COOK. 
Jan, 24, 1893. 


= 
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A WARNING TO WOMEN WORKERS. 


| Editors Woman's Journal : 

We know of high-minded, upright 
men employing women as typewriters, 
scores of male clerks, and hundreds of 
laborers. They are men who would be glad 
to see women prospering in every possi- 
ble way. They have the reputation of 
being exceptionally kind and considerate 


employers. They certainly intend to 
hold themselves to the highest mo- 
tives. 


In a conversation with one, a few days 
ago, he said: ‘‘We have tried female 
labor faithfully, and we will employ no 
more in the future.” Being asked why, he 
replied, ‘‘ Because women take such liberty 
with hours and time that belongs to an 
employer that they are wanting in com- 
;mon business honesty. A male clerk 
| knows that he must be at his work at the 
| set hour, and must remain till the end of 
| the working day. He does not expect to 
| use his employer’s time for his own per- 
sonal convenience, without expecting also 
the alternative of dismissal. A woman 
does it every day, and relies upon her em- 
ployer’s gallantry to overlook the injus- 
tice. She will recklessly expose her 
health, and then claim immunity because 
she is ill. Ifa man is sick heis expected 
| to make the shortage good in some way. 
‘Yet I had rather have women workers; 
| they are more cleanly, more quiet, more 
| gentle, and generally take an idea more 
| quickly.” 

The best employers are just those who 
are unwilling to reprimand women for 
| shortcoming, as they would reprimand 

a man under the same circumstances. So 
that a woman who goes out of her way 
to leave a message, or call for a bundle, 
or meet a companion, or even to buy her- 
| self rubbers, when the delay of a few 
| minutes encroaches upon the time she 
sold when she accepted her situation; not 
| only makes her position precarious for 
| herself, but to the extent of her power 
| undermines the position of every other 
| working woman. Hundreds of girls are 
| guilty of this wrong who would scorn to 











he, ‘it was better than I ever heard pre- 
sented here.”’ And in the course of fur- 
ther conversation, he said that he hoped 
that Mrs. Brown would divest herself of 
the many other burdens and pursuits 
under and upon which so many women 
have dissipated their strength,to the detri- 
ment of their professions. This remark 
showed me Prof. Green sees that women, 
no more than men, can achieve success in 
several professions at the same time. For 
example, a lawyer who keeps house, 
makes and mends, does dressmaking, mil- 
linery, cooking, etc., can achieve no high- 
er success in law practice than can a man 


Suffrage in Canada,” by Mrs. Curzon, is 
to be issued soon. 

Mrs. Annie Parker, Dominion Superin- 
tendent of Franchise for Canada, makes a 
strong plea for woman suffrage on the 
ground of simple justice. She says: 


Women are toilers in nearly all the in- 
dustries, they bear a large share in pro- 
ducing the wealth of the country, they 
pay taxes, they are in the professions, in 
the schools, in the various trades and 
mercantile pursuits, they are a vast wage- 
earning class, whose varied labors are 
not interrupted by “sprees” and whose 
record is almost without exception honest 
and square. They are valuable citizens in 
all but the name, but an unjust law ranks 





who plows, does his own tailoring and 
catering, besides running a ‘select board- 
ing house.” 


The eminence of the two gentlemen | 
whose words I have quoted gives weight | 
to their testimony. Woman’s ability in | 
the professions and success in business | 


have been again and again proven, but it 
is pleasant to note that these men of ex- 
perience, and honorable position and in- 
fluence know of it, and declare it. 

LAURA M. JOHNS. 


—_ ~@> - 


FRANCHISE NOTES. 

The bills for school and municipal 
woman suffrage pending in the California 
Legislature are supported by petitions 
with 3,000 signatures from Southern Cali- 
fornia and 17,800 signatures from North- 
ern California, sent in by the W. C. T. U. 
Mrs. Sturtevant Peet, Miss Sarah M. 
Severance and other earnest women are at 
Sacramento working for the bills. 

The local Superintendent of Franchise 
at Valparaiso, Neb., writes: ‘‘Our union, 
with scarcely an exception, is enthusiastic 
for equal suffrage, and has made that 
department of work prominent, especially 
during the past year. We have strong 
hopes that our Legislature will grant us 
municipal suffrage. The sentiment in 
favor of it has been greatly strengthened 
within the last two years.” 

An officer of the Mississippi State W. 
Cc. T. U. writes: ‘*While all the leading 
women of the Mississippi W. C. T. U. are 
suftragists, and many outside our ranks, 
there has always been decided opposition 
to our taking up the department. The 
suffrage idea is spreading rapidly in 
Mississippi without any effort from any 
one. Free-holders can now vote on the 
provisions of the stock law as to ‘fence or 
no fence,’ and the women are availing 
themselves of the privilege. We vote in 
this county next Monday, 
judges of election are going to fix a 





take even a small coin from any one, and 


yet they filch time as if it were not an 
| equivalent to money. 
FRANCES M. STEELE. 


- «@> = 
WHAT KANSAS MEN SAY OF WOMEN. 





Editors Woman's Journal : 
Col. D. R. Anthony,of Leavenworth,edi- 
tor and proprietor for many years of one of 


separate polling place for the women. | 


Such things as this are rapidly overcom- | 
ing prejudice.” | 
The State Superintendent of Franchise | 


and the | 


them thus: ‘‘/nfants, idiots, and women” 


| —the disfranchised classes. We desire the 


| ballot, therefore, as a matter of justice. 


Mrs. Parker gives this bit of wise 
advice to her local superintendents: 
“Try to get as many lecturers as possible. 
In localities where this is impracticable, 
| be sure to have the cause of enfranchise- 
ment represented by one or two readings 
| or short papers, on all occasions of public 
| meetings under the auspices of the union, 
| and then have these papers published.” 
This is especially important for small 


turer. 


Mrs. M. B. Goodrich, State Superin- 
tendent of Franchise for North Dakota, 
writes in the North Dakota White Ribbon: 

Woman asks the ballot, with all that it 
implies, that she may meet her obliga- 
tions to herseif, to humanity, and to her 
God. It is not that these women are 
greatly given to politics that they ask for 
suffrage, but they see their country, and 
their very children, in imminent peril; 
240,000 saloons are pursuing their sons, 
and 60,000 brothels are hunting their 
daughters; and with the mother-instinct 
which makes even the timid quail ruffle 
her feathers and stand in defence of her 
young, she asks the ballot for her own 
and their protection; and she asks it as a 
right that has been long withheld. 

In New Zealand, women have for years 
had school and municipal suffrage, and a 
bill to give them full parliamentary suf- 
frage lately passed both Houses of the 
Legislature, but failed to become a law 
because the two Houses passed the bill in 
different forms, and were not able to agree 
in regard to a proposed clause allowing 
women and certain other electors the priv- 
ilege of casting their votes by mail. Mrs. 
K. W. Sheppard, Superintendent of Fran- 
chise for New Zealand, writes to Mrs. 
Catharine P. Wallace, wife of the Ameri- 
can Consul at Melbourne, Australia: ‘‘Is 
it not trying that the miserable ‘Electors’ 
| right’ clause should be made the excuse 








| for defrauding us of our rights! The gov- 
ernment are to blame, certainly. We 
urged acceptance, considering that the 
use of the ‘right’ was optional.” Mrs. 
Wallace adds, ‘“‘This defeat will by no 
means check the work, but lead to in- 


| for Delaware, Mrs. M. S. Cranston, of | creased effort and larger education on the 


| Newport, found much prejudice against 


| 
| 


| the oldest and strongest papers in Kansas, | 


| says he considers the employment of a | 


| number of women on his paper as an abso- 
| lute necessity. He places much depend- 
| ence upon the women in his establishment. 
| Miss Emma Wittrock, he says, has been 


| with him for fifteen years, and in the busi- , 


| ness office, in the advertising department, 


than any man on his force. So accurate 
| is she, in such absolute good order are the 
| books and affairs under her control, that 
| he frequently leaves them entirely in her 
| hands. In the composing room, he says, 


| Male printers are given to certain vices 
| of which women compositors are not found 


the Colonel declares that it is a source of 
comfort and safety to have on the com- 


| are dependable. How different that sounds 
|from the old doctrine that woman’s 


| and on the books, is of more use to him | 


**two or three women are indispensable.” | 


| the W. C. T. U., to present the women’s 
guilty,—drunkenness, for example; and | 


| 


posing force several women, because they | 
| was the second reading of a bill giving 


the department, but is greatly encouraged | 
by the results of the year’s work. She | 
has induced ten unions to appoint local | 
superintendents, and expects to persevere | 
until all do so. She writes to the presi- | 
dent of each local union, sending fran- | 
chise leafiets and urging her to circulate | 
them and to ask the members to appoint | 
a superintendent. When local superinten- | 
dents have been appointed, Mrs. Crans- 
ton sends to each of them a letter and | 
literature once a month. She labors un- 
tiringly to advance the work in her | 
State, and is building up a strong depart- | 
ment. 

In the Province of Manitoba, women | 
already have municipal and school suf- 
frage, and they are now petitioning for full | 
suffrage. A ‘‘Women’s Mock Parliament” | 
was held in the Bijou Opera House at | 
Winnipeg on Feb. 9, under the auspices of | 





side of the case to the public. The pro- 
ceedings were conducted strictly in ac- 
cordance with the rules of the local Legis- 
lature. The question under discussion 


women the right to sit in the Legislative 


| power is in her dependence! How much | Assembly and to vote for members of the 
| more respectable to be dependable than | same. The Orders of the Day contained 
| dependent! The atmosphere of the com- | 4 number of appropriate bills, and sundry 
posing room is cleared, physically and | good hits. This bright idea originated 
morally, Col. Anthony says, by the pres- | with Mrs. E. A. Blakely, local Superin- 
ence of women there ; manners and morals | tendent of Franchise for Winnipeg and 
both are improved, while the work of the | Provincial Superintendent of Organiza- 
| paper goes on with more orderliness and | tion for Manitoba. It answered the double 
| consequently to better success. | purpose of educating public sentiment 


ization. 

Reference was made a few weeks ago to 
several franchise leaflets issued by our 
Canadian sisters, which were useful and 
good, but bore no mark to show where 
they could be obtained. They may be 


women—one as society editor, the other | 
as telegraphic editor. These ladies dis- | 
charge their duties with meritorious faith- | 
fulness. 

Prof. Green, Dean of the Law Depart- 
ment of the Kansas State University, and 
an honored member of the State Bar 
Association, takes pleasure in the success 
of his former pupil, Mrs. Ella W. Brown, 
of Holton. Standing in the Supreme 


Literature Depository, 26 Albert St., 
Ottawa, Ontario. ‘*‘Woman’s Franchise,” 


ordered from the Dominion W. C. T. U. | 





} 
| 


| 
! 


| subject of woman’s enfranchisement.” 


+o 
PITH AND POINT. 


It does not require the shedding of 
blood to make a tragedy.—-Mrs. Anna C. 
Fall. 

An ounce of cheerfulness is worth a 
pound of sadness to serve God with.— 
Fuller. 

A man can carry his mind with him as 
he carries his watch; but, like the watch, 
to keep it going he must keep it wound 
up.—Gen. Lew Wallace. 

Human progress in every direction is 
always like an army on the march. There 
is always the vanguard leading the way. 
This is naturally in the minority, and 
must always be. Then comes the main 
body. Give them time and they will be 
where the pioneers now are. Behind these 
are the stragglers and camp-followers.— 
M. J. Savage. 

I am personally in favor of woman suf- 
frage. It has got to come, sooner or later, 
and I believe that it cannot come too 
quickly. Through the neglect of citizens 
to vote, and other causes, the city, State 
and national governments 
turned over to a class of men who do not 
have the welfare of their fellow-citizens 
at heart, and their continued tenure of 
office does not promise well for an econom- 
ical administration of affairs. There must 
be a change, and I can conceive of no bet- 
ter way to bring about the purification of 


have been 


| politics than to give the ballot to women. 
In the Times editorial rooms are two | and raising money for the work of organ- | 


—Ex-Judge Noah Davis. 
—_ -- —~or 
CONUERNING BRAINS. 


| Gen. Butler’s brain weighed sixty-two 


ounces, four more ounces than Daniel 
Webster’s. What of it? Guiteau’s brain 
weighed four more ounces than Lord 
Byron’s. It has been decided, I believe, 
that quality, not quantity, determines 


places which cannot often afford a lec- | 


Court room, he said to the present writer 
that Mrs. Brown had made, in a mock- 
court at the university, when she was a 
student there, ‘tan argument which might 
have been presented here. Indeed,” said 





by Mrs. M. A. Chittick, and ‘‘Janet Gray- | mental ability. [ see no more reason why 
don, or the Woman’s Ballot in K——,” are | the heaviest brain should be mentally the 
issued at 50 cents per hundred; ‘‘Enfran- | greatest than that the fattest man should 
chisement of Women” (answers to pop-| be the most eminent. In fact, to call a 
ular objections), 25 cents per hundred. A | man “heavy” is to brand him with dul- 





new leaflet, ‘“The Progress of Woman’s ness, which is the unpardonable crime, | 


according to society. Neither Emerson 
nor Byron had the weighty brains of Web- 
ster, yet note the difference in the influ- 
ence of these men. Webster is but a 
name. Ambition killed his conscience, 
and finally killed his fame. In the hope 
of being president, he knelt before slav- 
ery. Grown away from Webster, the 
Republic has never believed in Butler. 
The light-weight brain of Emerson, clear- 
sighted and luminous, gains constantly in 
grace, and shows the absurdity of old- 
fashioned theories concerning the neces- 
sary make-up of intellect. When women 
| come into the kingdom long waiting for 
| them, the prejudices of centuries will 
| receive their death-blow. Should it be 
| finally decided that mind depends upon 
| convolution of brain and fineness of gray 
| matter, what will become of Websters 
|and Butlers in the presence of dainty 
feminine heads? It will be the contest of 
| Corbett and Sullivan over again. The 
quick-witted brain that can parry and 
‘dance around” a subject will triumph, as 
the splendid sparring of California has 








snatched the belt from the dull and heavy 


muscle of Massachusetts.—Hate Field's 
Washington. 


oe 


SOCIETY FOR THE UNIVERSITY EDUCA- 
TION OF WOMEN. 


The Massachusetts Society for the Uni- 
versity Education of Women reported an 
excellent year’s work at its recent annual 
meeting. 

Mrs. Arabella Howes presided. ‘The 
death of Mrs. Werren, wife of the presi- 
dent of Boston University, who has for 
many years been active in the association 
and of inestimable value to its members, 
was referred to, and memorial resolutions 
were passed. Mrs. Clapp, representing 
the beneficiary committee, reported that 
$870, divided into twenty different sums. 
had been disbursed as loans to worthy 
students. Miss Eva Channing told of the 
work of the loan library during the year. 
The expenses of this department are con- 
stantly increasing, and Miss Channing 
made a plea for books, papers, periodicals 
and money to carry on this important 
branch. Miss Josselyn submitted a re- 
port of the corresponding committee, 
chronicling the progress of women along 
educational lines. 

The University of Pennsylvania has 
declared its graduate department open to 
women; Yale has done the same; Brown 
is now giving lectures to between forty 
and fifty young women, who are to 
receive their instruction in new and ade- 
quate quarters near the college; Tufts 
has opened all its departments to women. 
including the theological. An effort is on 
foot to raise a fund for the endowment of 
the Harvard Annex, in the hope of its 
becoming a part of the University. The 
most notable addition to the company of 
students at Harvard is a woman graduate 
of Boston University, who has been ad- 
mitted as a guest at the Assyrian lectures ; 
Columbia opened its doors last March: 
the medical school of Johns Hopkins is to 
be open to women, and Miss Florence 
Bascom has been accorded the degree of 
doctor of philosophy at Johns Hopkins; 
the University of Wisconsin opens a new 
field in its school of economics, political 
science and history; Wabash College, of 
Indiana, is pledged to accept co-educa- 
tion; the twenty-eight State universities 
of the West are, without exception, open 
to women on equal terms. Both sexes 
are represented in the faculty of Chicago, 
where Miss Marion Talbot, a former pres- 
ident of the society, is assistant dean. In 
Great Britain the advance has been no 
less marked. At Cambridge a Parsee 
woman, in a class of twenty-five men 
stood at the head. In Scotland, the 
advance movement almost amounts to a 
revolution. In Germany, women are only 
at the beginning of a hopeful phase. 

Miss Elizabeth Deering Hanscom, who 
has entered Yale for the Ph.D. degree. 
spoke of the opportunities for women at 
Yale. ‘‘All courses of study, fellow- 
ships and degrees in the graduate depart- 
ment are offered to women upon the same 
terms as to men,” said Miss Hanscom. 
‘There are twenty-three women at Yale. 
representing fourteen colleges. The larg- 
est number of these are studying in the 
department of philosophy, and after that 
the classical, mathematical and scientific 
are preferred. The working clubs, which 
form an interesting feature in graduate 
life, have extended their courtesies to the 
new-comers, and have not only admitted 
women to membership, but have asked 
them to take active part in the meetings. 
‘*T cannot speak too warmly,” Miss Hans- 
com continued, ‘‘of the cordiality shown 
by the faculty to women. From every 
member we have received the courteous 
treatment always accorded to women by 
scholarly and refined men. ‘You are 
women making history,’ said the head of 
one department, during the first week of 
the college year. After four months’ ex- 
perience, I feel more than I did the truth 
of his statement. These women students 
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are earnest and womanly, and they are 
doing good work by the dignity which is 
quietly breaking down any barrier of 
prejudice.” 

The following officers were elected : 


President—Mrs. Abba Goold Woolson. 

Vice Presidents—Mrs. William Claflin, Mrs. 
Selma Lootz, Mrs. John Tetlow. Mrs. E. 8. 
Phelps Ward, Mrs. Arabella Howe, Mrs. Alden 
Speare. 

Directors—Mrs. Thomas Mack, Miss Ada L. 
Joslin, Miss Eva Channing, Miss Elizabeth P. 
Gould, Mrs. Edward Whitney, Miss Emma 
J. Fitz, Miss S. Frank King, Miss Ida S. Davis, 
Dr. Adeline B. Church. 

Secretary —Mrs. F. Alaric Pelton. 

Treasurer —Mrs. Edward Atherton. 

Auditor—Miss Helen Collamore. 


GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 


Fanny M. Horley, of Chicago, is the 
editor of a monthly magazine entitled 
Universal Truth, published to show ‘‘the 
practicality of the Christ Philosophy of 
Living,” with a large force of contrib- 
utors, among others Ursula N. Geste- 
field. 

Mrs. M. A. Anderson, assistant ser- 
geant-at-arms of the Arkansas House, 
acts as doorkeeper in the absence of the 
sergeant-at-arms, and can do more with 
her smilein seating an obstreperous mem- 
ber than her chief can do with his official 
mace.— Philadelphia Ledger. 

Mrs. Anna C. Howe lately read an ex- 
cellent paper before the mayor’s commit- 
tee of Toledo, O., on municipal reform, 
advocating school and municipal suffrage, 
at least for tax-paying women. The com- 
mittee of women who accompanied her 
were Elizabeth R. Collins, Ellen S. Fray, 
and Villa H. Randolph. 

A refreshing case of poetical justice is 
reported from Madison County, Ky. 
Charles Combs, a school-teacher, assisted 
his pupils to tie a Roman candle toa dog’s 
tail. The candle exploded prematurely, 
and one of the balls struck Combs in the 
mouth, and finally lodged in his stomach. 
Three physicians are in constant attend- 
ance. 

The net proceeds of the Teachers’ 
Bazar held in this city last December are 
nearly $56,000. The profits from the 
Bazar book, to which many distinguished 
writers contributed, were $3,459.17. ‘The 
benefit fund of the Boston Teachers’ 
Mutual Benefit Association now approxi- 
mates $75,000, all accumulated within 
four years at an expense of about $500. 
During these four years nearly $5,500 
has been paid in annuities. 

The St. Petersburg press has exposed a 
traffic in young women in the Eastern 
provinces. Girls have been decoyed from 
home by men representing themselves to 
be agents of the World’s Fair at Chicago. 
Promises of good wages for easy work at 
the Fair were made to the girls. Once 
over the border, they were sent to broth- 
els in Constantinople and Vienna. The 
chief agent in Russia for these concerns 
has been arrested. 

Mrs. Ole Bull, who was made superin- 
tendent of the W. C. T. U. cooking de- 
partment, has written a series of articles 
on domestic science during the year. She 
has also been making practical tests of 
different methods of cooking, and plan- 
ning for the development of the work in 
different States. The plan will be on the 
same principles as the general work of 
the National W. C. T. U. Miss Anna 
Barrows has been chosen State superin- 
tendent for Massachusetts. 

Mrs. Marian Longfellow Morris has 
been invited by the National Committee 
of the Daughters of the American Revo- 
lution to read an original poem before the 
annual convention of the ‘‘Continental 
Congress” to be held in Washington Feb. 
23. The congress is comprised of dele- 
gates and regents of chapters from all 
parts of the country. The subject of the 
poem is to be ‘*The Mother of a Patriot.” 
As it is intended to commemorate the 
work of women in the Revolution, the 
subject is appropriate. 

Mrs. S. A. Thurston is one of the note- 
worthy women of Kansas. Her skill as 
an accountant is utilized by firms wind- 
ing up or straightening out their ac- 
counts. All this came about without her 
actual entrance into work of that sort. 
Her skill became known to a circle of 
friends and their friends, and the result 
is many demands for her services. She 
recently disentangled the accounts of a 
firm dissolved by the death of one mem- 
ber—accounts which had been running 
for a dozen years. This work recently 
called her to Kansas City, and after will 
take her to Chicago. 

Mrs. Perrin, the oldest member of the 
‘Daughters of the Revolution,” has just 
died in New York. She was a descendant 
of Admiral Coligny, the celebrated French 
Huguenot, and her grandfather was Gen. 
Falconer. one of Washington’s aides-de- 
camp. At the time of the draft riots in 
New York City, Mrs. Perrin lived on 
West Forty-seventh Street, and a mob 
surrounded the house, threatening to 
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steps and made a 5 ane so fearless and 
so patriotic that the brutalized crowd was 
moved to some sentiment of manhood 
and, after loudly cheering her, went on 


unharmed.— Boston Advertiser. 
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NEW YORK STATE W. &. A. 





Editors Woman's Journal: 

Will you grant me space for the pur- 
pose of putting before your readers in the 
State of New York a statement of the 
relative position of the New York State 
Suffrage Association, and the State Com- 
mittee of the ‘‘Woman’s Suffrage Party,” 
of which Mr. Hamilton Willcox is chair- 
man? 

The object of the N. Y. State W. 5S. A. 
is briefly stated in its constitution to be 
‘*to secure protection in their right to 
vote to the women of the State of New 
York and of the United States by appro- 
priate State and National Legislation.” 
To do this its work must be largely edu- 
cational, for, until the many are en- 
lightened upon the subject, there will be 
no pressing demand made upon the legis- 
lative few for action on their part in be- 
half of woman’s enfranchisement. The 
demands of constituents are largely the 
inspiration of legislative bodies. ‘To this 
end the Association holds conventions, 
circulates suflrage literature, urges the 
securing of a woman’s day at agricul- 
tural fairs, organizes equal suffrage 
clubs, and does much other work outside 
of the direct work in Albany. 

The work of the State Committee ap- 
pears to be that of political manipulation 
exclusively, and is entirely distinct from 
the work of the State Association. Mr. 
Willcox, as chairman of his committee, 
not only differs from the Association re- 
garding its methods of work, but makes 
aggressive attacks upon it, and endeavors 
to thwart its action. 

Many are misled by the statements made 
in letters which he sends broad - cast 
throughout the State, regarding the work 
of the Association, especially by his use 
of the name of Mrs. Elizabeth Cady Stan- 
ton, who —as the following quotation 
from a letter from her to myself, bearing 
the date Dec. 24, 1892, will show—is fully 
in accord with the Association : 

You ask if I believe in conventions. 
Having attended conventions half a cen- 
tury, | think I may safely answer in the 
affirmative. I know no better way to 
educate the people. You may rest assured 
that whatever I can do to strengthen your 
hands, and promote the labors of your 
Association, that I will do. 

We have no quarrel with Mr. Willcox; 
he has been a devoted laborer for equal 
suffrage for too many years for us to 
be otherwise than grateful for what he 
has really done for us; but we must pro- 
test against his interference with the 
affairs of the Association and his asper- 


their destructive way, leaving her home | 





sions against the character and aims of 
its accredited workers. 
JEAN BROOKS GREENLEAF, 
President N. Y. State W. S. A. 
Washington, D. C., Feb. 1, 1892. 
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CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


POLLY AND THE TRAMP. 


A True Story. 








“Yes, Polly is a pretty bird, and as | 
bright as she is pretty,” said Aunt Abbie | 
to us children, who crowded about the 
cage to admire the bird’s bright plumage 
and pert manners. ‘Did I ever tell you,”’ 
she asked, ‘Show Polly did me a good turn 
by frightening a tramp away?” 

‘‘No, Aunt Abbie,” we all cried, and we | 
gathered about her, anxious to lose no 
word of the story. 

‘‘Well, children,” she began, ‘you know 
Uncle Daniel has lived with me for years. 
As he is old and feeble, he stays in the sit- 
ting-room and reads or sleeps most of the 
time. When he is wanted, I go to the 
door and ¢all rather loudly, for he is hard 
of hearing, ‘Uncle Dan, Uncle Dan, you 
are wanted.’ Polly has heard these words | 
so many times that she can repeat them as | 
plainly as I can, and when anything un- 
usual is going on, she will scream, ‘Uncle | 
Dan, Uncle Dan, you are wanted’; but I | 
never imagined this habit of Polly’s would | 
be of any service to me. 

‘‘One morning last summer, I was alone | 
in the house, and while I was clearing off | 
the breakfast table, I heard a loud knock | 
at the back door. I opened it, and there | 
stood the dirtiest, roughest-looking tramp 
Iever saw. Heasked me for something to | 
eat, and before I had time to make him | 
any reply, he pushed past me, and, unin- 
vited, took a seat at the table. | 

‘*T never refuse to feed a hungry person, 
so I brought out what food there was in 
the pantry and placed it on the table. 
Nearly all my eatables were down cellar, | 





to go after them, so I told him he was 
welcome to what was on the table. 
‘‘He glanced over the table disdainfully, 





burn it down. She went out on the front 


and demanded something better. 


| poise Waist 







| 
but I was afraid to leave the man alone, on 

| 

| 












E DECEIVED 
with Pastes, Enamels, and Paints which stain the 
hands, injure the iron.and burn red. 

The Kising Sun Stove Polish” is Brilliant, Odor- 
less, Durable, and the consumer pays for notin or 
glass package with every purchase, 

















“I was afraid to go down cellar, think- 
ing he would either follow me or rob the 
house in my absence, so I told him that 
was the best I could do for him. 

‘*He brought his fist down on the table 
with an angry oath, and demanded a good 
hot breakfast. 

‘I was thoroughly frightened, and had 
decided to run to the neighbors for help, 
when Polly, disturbed by the man’s loud 
talk, came to the rescue by screaming, 
‘Uncle Dan, Uncle Dan, youare wanted!’ 

‘*An open door hid her cage from the 
man’s view, and he threw one startled 
glance in the direction of the voice, and 
rushed from the house, thinking, no 
doubt, it was a child’s voice calling some 
man about the place to my aid. 

‘*My fear vanished with the tramp, and 
I laughed heartily at his sudden flight. 
No man was ever changed more quickly 
from an insolent bully to a crest-fallen 
coward, than he was by Polly’s words. 

“*T gave her an extra lunch that morn- 
ing, and I shall always feel grateful to 
her for saving me from an unpleasant if 
not dangerous situation.”—Adalena F. 
Dyer in Portland Transcript. 
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HUMOROUS. 


I ask you a question? 
ild.””. Tommy—Well, 
when it doesn’t blow? 


Tommy—Pa, ma 
‘Certainly, 1 c 
where is the wind 
— Texas Siftings. 


A correspondent writes to know what 
he ought to get for ‘‘kicking cows.” We 
shoul 
does it habitually.— Westjield Leader. 


Teacher in Kindergarten — You've 
omitted something, Mabel, in making 
your letter ‘‘i’s.””, What is it? Mabel—I 
guess I forgot to put eyebrows over ‘em. 
— Puck. 


‘*What do you mean by thrashin 
boy without provocation?’ ‘Well, you 
see, a busy man like me must discipline 
his children when he happens to have 
time.”—Fliegende Blatter. 


Madam—Well, Mary, what did you 
think of the pictures at the academy? 
Mary — Oh, mum, there was a picture 
called ‘‘T'wo Dogs, after Landseer’’; but 
I looked at it for nearly half an hour, and 
I couldn’t see no Landseer. 


It is said that Miss Bird, the famous 
traveller, was asked, after her marriage, 
if she would not like to go to New Guinea. 
“Oh, yes,” was the reply, ‘“‘but I’m mar- 
ried now, and that is no sort of a place 
to take a man to!” 


The Retort Courteous. 
me that your ears are getting bigger and | 
bigger every day. 

B—Let me tell you something. My | 
ears and your brain would make a first- | 
rate donkey.— Texas Siftings. 
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Out Shopping. 


In the store, on the street, on the rail, 
on horseback, at tennis, in the boudoir, 
in the parlor, on the lounge—the Equi- 
is 
fits like custom made. Send us your 
address, that you may know all about it, 
and where to buy it. George Frost Co., 
| Boston, Mass. 


5000 BOOK AGENTS WANTED FOR 


DARKNESS DAYLIGHT 


or L IGHTS AND SHADOWS OF NEW YORK LIFE. 
WOMAN'S thrilling story of Gospel, Temperance, and 
Resene work “* In His fons. 2 the great bunge r-world of New 
y Mre. HELE AMPBELL. Introduction 


By Rev. Lyman ‘Abbott DD. 


A wonderful book of Christian love and faith. ee i illustra- 
tions from flash-light Photographed real ies. usand. 
The fastest selling book evcr published, Agenta Wanted. 
both Men an an een. ? We ine Credit, Extra Tern 
-~ i= Frei, Write for circulars ie 

. oe eva vit, . pay —- N 


W New. ORT! THINGT ‘ON SI \GAZINE 


ana oe _ 42.56. 
Brimfull of good things forall,— 39 
The Brightest. Purest. Best. and tinseast — 
Livermore Helen Camphell, Rev. Dr. Francis E. Clark wind 
The best chance ever offre: do 


py 


scores of others write for it. 





suly Agents. Write for particulars now. Address as aboy« 
LANTE NS ree 
music pours. OFS. QROAN 
Ostaloge Una 4 


ae 3 AR St. P jin ve 


should say about a year if he | 


your | 


A—It seems to | 


comfortable—stylish— | 
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EDUCATIONAL. 


WARTHMORE COLLEGE, SWARTHMORE, PENN 

Opens 9th month, 9th, 1892. Thirty minutes from 
Broad St. Station, Phila. Under care of Friends. Full 
college courses for both sexes, leading to Classical 
Engineering, Scientific and Literary degrees. Health 
ful location, extensive grounds, buildings, machine 
shops, laboratories, and libraries. For full pertienlas | 
address CHARLES Dre GARMO. Ph. D., President. 


FITCHBURG RAILROAD. 


SUPE ae . 























WA EXCELLENT TRAIN SER- 
TIME and COURTEOUS 
MPL OYEES MAKE THE 


Meenas Tunnel Route 
THE FAVORITE LINE from Boston to Tro 


Saratoga, 
Mountains, Syracuse, hester, Buffalo, Niag 
Falls, Hamilton, Toronto, Cleveland, Detroit, Cinein- 


nati, Chicago, St. Louis, and all points West, South- | @uthor gives in this book the results o 


west and Northwest. 


FAST EXPRESS TRAINS 


With elegant PALACE, PARLOR and SLEEPING 
CARS to and from 


BOSTON and CHICAGO, 


AND 
BOSTON and ST. LOUIS, 
VIA 
NIAGARA FALLS, 


without change. 








THE POPULAR ROUTE for all 
New York, Vermont er? 

THE ONLY LINE runnin, pa cars, 
hangs from Boston to Kutland, Brandon, Middle- 


ganee eae OnE ton, Vt. 
THE PHOTL URESQ E from Boston to St. Al- 


bans, St. Jone. yt Be Ottawa, Montreal 
and Quebec. 


gotats in Northern 
without 





ELEGANT PALACE, PARLOR and SLEEPING CARS 
to and from 
BOSTON & MONTREAL, 


without change. 





For Time Tables, Parlor and Sleeping Car accommo 
dations, or further intormatioe, apply to any Agent 
| of the Fitchburg Railroad and a 
250 W nae sort Street, 
OR 
Fitchburg Railroad Pussenger Station, 
Boston. »R.Watson, Genernl Pass, Agt. 





bm TRADE MARK. 





Major's Cement 


IS THE STRONGEST 


For repairing china, glassware, furniture, venee, come, 
meerschaums, books dip: ping billiard ay be 
ceipt to meke corn raccompanyin; ‘ach ‘bottle, 

AJOR’S RUBB CEMENT for re wy rubber 
boots and Re Parasols and umbrell any ma 
terial can be repaired by using a soft, 0 old plese of 
rubber or silk tor the patch ; finest made for photo- 


e use 
hsOn's LEATHER CEMENT for repairing boots 
end Giese putting tips on children’s shoes, for mend. 
D, ng, 
| fay ORS £ BEST LIQUID GLUE always ready for 
immediate use, for repairing furniture or any wood 
| work, and can be diluted and used as muc ilage. 
For sale by all dealers, or mailed, 15 and 25 cents. 
Small picture cards and large card chromo card 
mailed on application. 


A. BASCE.SSS Williamsst.,New York Cts 
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FLORIDA, 
East Coast. 


To those looking for a pleasant, healthy location 
where out-of-door life can be e njoyed nearly every 
day in the winter, with good boating and fishing in 
the salt water, 


BOARD ON REASONABLE TERMS 


can be found with 
Miss H. M. Fowler, 


“ROSE BAY.” 


P. O. Address: 
Port Orange, East Coast, Florida 


References: Dr. Hiram Hill, Manchester, N. H. 
Frank Tucker, Pharmacist, Tremont Street, Bos- 
ton Highlands. 
Charles 8. Rogers, Salem, Mass. 


SOUTHERN TEXAS. 


The Leading Real Estate Firm in Southern Texas 
CorrA BACON FosTER. ELLA HUTCHINS STEUVART 
Foster & Steuart, 


| Members of the Houston Cotton Exchange and 
Chamber of C 





Real Estate Exch and C cial Club. 
| Endorsed by the leading Banks and Business Firms of 
the State. 


146 Main Street, Houston, Texas. 


City and Suburban Property, Ranch and Timber 
Lands, Cotton and Sugar Plantations. Investments 
made and values guaranteed for non-residents. 


The Secret of Anointing. 
for 
Health and Beauty 


is found in a valuable toilet ar 
ticle known as Dr. O. P. Brown's 


HERBAL 


“} TISSUE BUILDER, 


ifying skin ah... and Tissue food. Wife 
or the C ants Clerk of El Dorado Co., Placerville, 
Cal., writes : Kov. 25,92. “It is the finest preparation 
| for the skin I ever used,” Ladies should get sample 
10c. J. Gibson Brown, Jersey City, N. J. 


Alphas. 


The ribbed Union Undergarment was originated 
by Mrs. Susan T. Converse, of 35 Sherman Street, 
oburn, Mass. There are many imitations of the 
| “Alpha” in market. But no other underwear 
equals it in point of excellence and durability 
Send for circulars, samples of fabrics, "Niet of 
measurements, and price-list. 











Lake George, Adirondack and’ Gatatl 


| 
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BOOKS OF INTEREST 
—_ OF THE JOURNAL. 


‘LIFE OF RAUCH, THE SCULPTOR 
By Epxan D. Cueyey. With portrait and half-tone 
illustrations of the sculptor’s princi we 
Cloth, $3.00, = = 
Mrs. Cheney has succeeded in maki boo! 
| exceedingly readable, and free from dry “material 
| that makes up a great part of so many b 
oun a is Li = account of the lifes and 
» eculptor, but a sket 
politically and artistically. — Bos jon Tre, =~ oun 


FIRST DAYS AMONGST THE CON- 
TRABANDS ™ 








By ELizaBeTH Hype Botume. Cloth, $1.25. 

Patient, intelligent, and thoroughly reliable, the 
nearly thirty 
years’ work among the colored people o; 

| and her experience throws great | tight yA he =e 
| tions of labor and social life that have caused anxiety 
FN | fase, No one anxious for the 

eo 
Ba 2 — f+, - merican State can afford 


SOCIALISM FROM GENESIS TO 
REVELATION 

By Rev. F. M. Spracug. Cloth, $1.75. 

“This is, on the whole, the ablest i 
hensive indictment of ow resent aystem of business 

that bas yet appeared. 8 & summ. of 
the literature of , RAT, but, what is better 
of the literature of Christian hopefulness that can be 


satisfied with nothing less than a radical ch 
=e eo Ipoheds which Leave hitherto dominated the 


QUABBIN 
The story of asmalltown. With Outlooks upon Purl- 
tan Life. By Francis H. UNDERWOOD, LL.D. Fully 
illustrated. Cloth. Price, $1.75. 
The poet, T. B. Aldrich, writes : 
“I quite envy the man who has not 
fer Pe mvy me, gitpeare in frome. _ Bim, "aud 
v ” 
pt a y me, for I have read it twice tisa 
THE WOMAN’S MANUAL OF PAR- 
LIAMENTARY LAW 


With Practical Illustrations especially adapted to 
Women’s Organizations. By HARrietTe R. SHaT- 
TUCK, President of the Boston Political Class. Cloth, 
75 cents. 

This manual, although intended for all students, is 
especial! prepared for the use of women, in their 
clubs, unions, or any organization where it is impor- 
tant to conduct meetings. The book is made as 
elementary and simple as possible, oqusaseens all 

7 ing, < de 


the minute details af bating, of 
manne motions, of voting, etc., ete..—while at the 
same time it omits nothing which is essential to a 


knowledge of the principles, 
panttomatany Ener P p rules and practice of 


The Woman's Manual of Parliamentary Law has 
been adopted as the authority in the conduct of 
meetings by the following organizations, among 
others : 


sane t General Federation of Women’s Clubs (Na- 
onal 


The Federal Suffrage Association (National). 
The Maine State Federation of Women’s Clubs. 
The Illinois Women’s Press Association. 
The Connecticut Woman Suffrage Association. 
The Cook County (1U.) Woman Suffrage Association 
The Spokane ( Wash.) Sorosis. 
“¥ Women's Wheel and Athletic Club, of Buffalo 
The Conversational Club, of Waterbury, ana The 
Athena, of Meriden, Conn. 
The Boston Political Class. 


The Friday Club, and The Woman S 
Jf beret oem h ‘om uffrage League, 


The Old and Now, of Malden, Mass. 

The Cantabrigia, of Cambridge, Mass. 
The Melrose Women’s Club. 

The Young Women’s Club, of Lynn, Mase, 


Any of the above sent by mail upon receipt 
of price. Catalogue free. 


LEE AND SHEPARD, 


10 MILK STREET, BOSTON 


KNITTED MATTRESS 
COMPANY, 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF 


Patented Textile Fabrics 
QUILTED BY A KNITTED PROCESS. 


A perfect substitute for CURLED HAIR, and 
in many respects superior; it is always soft, never 
becomes displaced or ‘‘caked.’””’ We manufacture 
PADDING or STUFFING for all purposes, and 
where shape and softness are desired, it is superior 
to all other material. 


KNITTED STAIR PADS when dusty can be 


shaken without displacing any part, and are 
adjustable to winding stairs. 


KNITTED TABLE PADDING. Not injured 
by washing; protects polished tables better than 
the ordinary kinds. 





| KNITTED FILLED MATTRESSES, Pillows 


and Bolsters of spongy softness. The filling is 
in one whole block or piece; no part can become 
displaced. 


KNITTED FILLING for CHURCH CUSHIONS 


made to size. 


KNITTED MATTRESS PADS. A great luxury 
in hot nights on woven wire beds without mat- 
resses, and the rest of the year by putting on top 
of mattresses, increasing the softness and making 
a level bed. 

Ask your Dry Goods dealer and Furniture 
dealer for such as you desire. 





Factory at Canton Junction, Mass. 


METROPOLITAN HOTEL, 


NEW YORK, 


Corner Broadway and Prince Street. 


EUROPEAN PLAN. 


Most conveniently | ted to the busi centre of 
any first-class hotel in the city. Accessible by horse 
cars from all railway stations and steamer landings. 


HILDRETH & ALLEN, pHa 


PRINTING | 


or quality at low rates. Printers of 











1 uantit; 
The. Womea's Journal for 10 reese. Estimates 


HEMOVED GhaiMlsaco. 
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Letters containing remittances and relating to | 
the business of the paper must be addressed to Box | 
8638, Boston. Registered letters, or P. O. Money 
Order or Express Co.’s Money Order, may be sent 
at our risk. Money sent in letters not registered, | 
at the risk of the sender. 

The paper will continue to be sent to subscribers | 
until explicit orders to the contrary are received at 
this office. 

NEWSPAPER DECISIONS. 

1. Ifa person orders his paper discontinued, he 
must pay all arrearages, or the publisher may con- 
tinue to send it until payment is made, and collect 
the whole amount, whether the paper is taken 
from the office or not. 

2, Any person who takes a paper regularly from 
the post-office—whether directed to his name or | 
another’. or whether he has subscribed or not—is 
responsible for the payment. 








STOCKHOLDERS’ MEETING. 


The annual meeting of stockholders of 
the WOMAN'S JOURNAL will be held at 
their office, No. 3 Park Street, Boston, on 
Monday, Feb. 27, 1893, at 11.30 A. M. 
The stockholders are respectfully invited 
to attend. 

By order of the directors, 

JULIA WARD HowE, President. 

CATHARINE WILDE, Clerk, 


+e 
STILL LEND A HAND. 


Now that the municipal suftrage bill 
has been introduced in the Massachusetts 
Legislature, the appeal is made again to 
editors who believe in the justice of this 
measure, that they call attention to it as 
its importance deserves. The newspapers 
can do so much to secure the passage of 
this righteous measure! The women of 
Massachusetts are quite equal to the dis- 
charge of the duties of municipal suf- 
frage. They deserve the right. That 
they should have it, is wholly in accord- 
ance with Massachusetts Bill of Rights, 
which should long ago have been applied 
to women. Let us make it sure now. 

.. & 





—~~@e—— 
WOMEN AND BOSTON COMMON. 


Great excitement has prevailed in Bos- 
ton for some days over the proposal to 
run street car lines through Boston Com- 
mon, and to take a portion of that his- 
toric ground for a railroad station. The 
idea that the Common could be taken 
from the public for any purpose roused 
the citizens, men and women, rich and 
poor alike. The Green Room at the State 
House was packed with remonstrants 
against “‘parting with a single inch.” Pe- 
titions with thousands of names were 
gathered in a very short time. Business 
men signed the names of their firms. 
Women of all ranks joined in. Mrs. Jane 
G. Austin, the novelist, writing to the 


BOSTON, FEBRUARY 18, 1893. | American women who can read and 


| Foreign women who can read and write 


| their doing so. 





Boston Transcript, under the heading, 
‘Quit you like Men,” said: 

I have always opposed female suffrage. | 
But if the men whom I have looked upon | 
as efficient guardians of the best rights of 
women are going to allow Boston Com- 
mon to be snatched out of their hands, I 
will at once join the foremost ranks of the 
woman suffragists ; for nobody, I suppose, 
doubts that if this question were left to 
women to decide, the Common would be | 
saved, just as the school board was some 
few years ago. 

She said much more than this. But 
there were many women like her, who 
for the first time felt the need and the 
wish for the power of the ballot. One 
hopes they may not have a sadder lesson. 
The first name on the women’s petition | 
was that of Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, and | 
she appeared, by invitation, among the 
speakers at the hearing. L. 8 
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CURRENT -OPINION ON SUFFRAGE. 


| 





The Boston daily papers comment | 
freely on the Municipal Woman Suffrage | 
bill reported to the Massachusetts House | 
of Representatives. The Boston Daily | 
Transcript of Feb. 14 says: | 

MUNICIPAL WOMAN SUFFRAGE. } 


The Suffrage Committee of the Legisla- | 
ture has decided to report a bill ‘‘enabling 
women who are legally qualified to vote | 
for school committee to vote in all city 
and town elections.” The seven Repub- 
lican memters of the committee are all in | 
its favor; the four Democratic members 
all against it. It will probably come up 
for discussion within a week. 

Never before has this measure aroused 
so much attention, or assumed the prac- 
tical importance which attaches to it this 
year. The women voters for school com- 
mittee ask for it, and they certainly have | 
a strong claim to have their wishes re- | 
spected. They have shown both public | 
spirit and itical gay having se- 
cured the election of their candidates in 
Boston three years out of the last five. 
Especially their success last December in | 
electing their nine candidates over an | 
adverse majority of more than 13,000 for | 
the rest of the ticket has set the politi- | 
cians to thinking. 

What is this new force in municipal | 
politics? and why has its expression been , 
80 pronounced and continuous? They find | 
the explanation in the nature of our pop- | 
ulation, and in the immense preponder- | 
ance of the American element among | 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


write (possible voters) 401,365 


Foreign women who can read and write 


(possible voters) 173,025 
American majority 228,340 
BOSTON. 

American women who can read and 
write (possible voters) 67,934 


(possible voters) . . . 


American majority 17,918 


No one questions the right of natural- 
ized citizens to vote, or the propriety of 
But in an estimate of 
political forces this immense preponder- 
ance of educated American women cannot 


| be overlooked. 


Of course the suflragists themselves 
base their demand upon justice. They 


| regard political considerations as second- 


ary to the great principle of the ‘‘consent 
of the governed.” But the world is 
largely controlled by considerations of 
expediency, and we can hardly wonder, 
in view of the above facts and figures, 
reénforced by the demands of organiza- 
tions and petitions numbering 100,000 
women and 60,000 workingmen, that the 
measure meets with more general support 
than ever before. 

The principal objection urged by the 
opponents in the committee was that so 
important a change should be made by 
constitutional amendment, instead of b 
statute. But this objection is not well 
taken. It is fortunate that our constitu- 
tion enables us to try the experiment by 
statute, subject to revision or repeal by a 
Legislature elected by men alone. If the 
change works well, it will be retained; if 
badly, it can easily be repealed by a leg- 
islative majority. 


The Boston Daily Advertiser of Feb. 11 
says: 


Those who glibly accuse the American 
eople of a lack of civic interest, who al- 
a that,especially with reference to ques- 
tions aflecting municipal welfare, those 
citizens who by reason of wealth, intelli- 
poate and social position ought to show 
een regard for the public good are negli- 
gent and selfishly indifferent, should re- 


| vise such harsh criticisms in the light of 


these hearings at the State House on the 
question of preserving Boston Common. 
No committee room is big enough to ac- 
commodate the crowds who want to at- 
tend, no allotted time is long enough to 
afford audience, even under the ten-minute 
rule, or the three-minute rule, to all who 
desire to speak. 

The same object lesson is suggestive, if 
not instructive, with reference to the well- 
worn assertion, ‘‘Women do not want to 
vote.” Can anybody doubt, in view of 
current events, that vast numbers of Bos- 
ton women would be exceedingly glad to 
vote, if they could, upon this absorbing 
issue? The evidence is particularly in 
point as bearing on the movement now 
taking place in the Massachusetts Legis- 
lature toward granting women municipal 
suffrage. 

We do not say that our city’s best citi- 
zens, men or women, exhibit as much and 
as constant public spirit as might fairly 
be expected of them. The troublesome 
truth is yet but dimly apprehended that 
eternal vigilance is far more needful than 
occasional uprisings. Nevertheless, there 


| is proof enough that the sense of civic 


responsibility is not dead, though at times 
it seems to be dormant. A great many 
good and wise people of both sexes are 
culpably remiss in that they too often 
fail to make their goodness and wisdom 
effective for the general benefit along the 
lines of citizenship. Let proper rebuke 
have its place, let praise be given when 
due, and let us all remember that civic, 
like other virtue, tends to grow with use, 


' and use with opportunity. 


The Boston Daily Journal publishes the 


| following letter : 


DO WOMEN WANT TO VOTE? 
To the Editor of the Boston Journal: 


You call for evidence that a majority of 
women want to vote. A large and influ- 
ential number of women do so, as was 
shown within the past 60 days, when 10,- 
000 women went personally to be regis- 
tered in the city of Boston, and elected the 


| nine Republican candidates for school 


committee by majorities of 3,000 to 5,000 
each over an adverse majority for the 
other candidates on the same ticket of 
over 13,000. It was shown in 1888, when 
22,000 women in this city paid a voluntary 
tax and spent parts of three days in get- 
ting themselves registered, and elected 
their entire ticket for school committee, 
electing also by their efforts a Republican 
city government, as ex-Mayor Hart him- 
self assures us, both in 1888 and 1889. 
Surely a power which, under such great 
disadvantages, has thus controlled our 
city elections three years out of five, has 
given evidence which the leading Repub- 
lican papers of Massachusetts should not 
undervalue. Just what these women have 
done for the school committee they will 
do for the city and the State if their peti- 
tion is granted. A larger number of wom- 
en registered and voted in Boston in 1888 
than the total number of men who voted 
the Republican municipal ticket for Mayor 
in 1890. 

The official petitions of the six organ- 
izations that ask for this bill repre- 
sent more than 50,000 women of this State. 
More than 50,000 Massachusetts women 
are also now on file at the State House 
asking for suffrage. The Central Labor 
Union of Boston and vicinity, which is a 
congress of 100 delegates representing 
Trades Unions of more than 60,000 work- 
ingmen, have unanimously petitioned for 


it. The remonstrants are so few in num- | 


ber that they have ceased to circulate 


adverse petitions, finding themselves out- | 


numbered ten to one when they last made 
the eflort. 
Your correspondent Carleton tells a 


50,016 | 


women who can read and write. The | story illustrative of this point. At a 
census of 1885 gives the following figures: 


fashionuble dinner party, where woman 

suffrage was under discussion, every lady 

present said that she did not want to vote. 

Carleton asked them how many would 

like to vote on the question of licensing 
| saloons in theirown ward? Every woman 
| said she would gladly vote on that. 
| Women, like men, do not want to vote for 

the sake of voting. Like men, they will 
| vote when by doing so they can do some- 
| thing they want done, or stop something 
they want stopped. 

The proposed bill is the best possible 
| method of ascertaining whether women 
want to vote. It is experimental and ten- 
tative, not final. The Legislature will 
continue to be elected by men alone. If 
the change prove a public benefit, good 
|; men will rejoice; if otherwise, the law 
' will soon be repealed by a legislative ma- 
| jority. Such a result would discourage 
| further agitation. If the friends of woman 
suffrage are willing to take the chances, 

surely its opponents can afford to do so. 
Henry B. BLACKWELL, 
| Commenting on the above letter, the 
Daily Journal of Feb. 11 reiterates its as- 
| sertion that the majority of women have 
| expressed no wish to vote, and that, there- 
fore, suffrage should not be granted. 

The Greenfield Gazette and Courier 
says: 
| ‘The Boston Journal argues against mu- 
nicipal female suffrage on the ground that 
there is no evidence the women want it, 
and then reproves its friends for not bring- 
ing forward new arguments. Does the 
Journal claim novelty for its objection? 
In fact, it is both old and feeble. The 
history of past extensions of the right of 
suffrage does not reveal that the request 
of the unfranchised class was required, or 
even awaited. ‘he simple issue is, now 
and always, does the public good demand 
it, does justice require it, is it possible 
and expedient? But the Journal does not 
rise to discuss it on that level. 

The Daily Post of Feb. 14 says: 

OPPOSITION CAMP ALARMED. 

There is to be a big fight at the State 
House over woman suffrage. 

As has already been stated in the Post, 
the committee having the matter in charge 
will report a bill giving women the right 
to vote in all city and town elections the 
same as men. 

Last year a similar measure was de- 
feated in the Senate. 

If the bill becomes a law, women will, 
of course, have the right to vote on the 
license question, and the strongest oppo- 
sition will come from those who believe 
in the retention of the present liquor 
laws. 

The friends of woman suffrage say that 
their chances of success are much bright- 
er than for some years before. ‘They have 
looked over the Senate, the place which 
has generally been the graveyard of their 
hopes, and while they don’t pretend to 
have made anything like a canvass at 
present, they like the appearance of the 
members very much. 

‘They are also favorably impressed with 
the make-up of the House, and expect to 
find less trouble in carrying their measure 
through there than in the upper body. 
‘here are fewer members in the Senate, 
and there is where the opposition gener- 
ally gets in its most effective work. Small 
bodies are more easily handled and manip- 
ulated than large ones. 

‘The woman suffragists were greatly en- 
couraged by the large vote polled in 
Boston for school committee last fall, and 
the number of people, greater by far than 
for a number of years, who attended the 
hearing in the Green Room, has proved to 
the leaders that interest in the cause is by 
no means on the wane. 

Without the woman vote, Boston came 
dangerously near going no license last 
December. With that vote, the friends of 
prohibition believe that they can carry 
the day at the next election. 

That is why they are now busily mus- 
tering their forces and why the suflragists 
pure and simple are getting so many re- 
cruits and so much encouragement. ‘The 
movement seems to be a combination of 
the prohibition people with the woman 
suftragists. 


The Boston Daily Traveller of Feb. 10, 
says: 











A FIGHTING CHANCE. 

The friends of good government should 
be spurred to a special effort—the cham- 
pions of the saloons need no spurring— 
by the unprecedentedly favorable outlook 
in the Legislature for municipal suftrage 
for women. the overthrow of the Demo- 
cratic school ticket in Democratic Boston 
at the last election was an object lesson 
which is exerting a marked effect upon 
the Republican majority in the Legisla- 
ture as well as upon the Democratic min- 
ority. It is easier than ever before to 
realize what a smashing of rum rings and 
what a stampede of boodle aldermen 
would ensue if the women were given a 
chance to vote for municipal officers and 
against the saloons, and a greater number 
of Republicans than ever before are in- 
clined to see the experiment tried. 

The Democratic managers, now as ever 
dominated by the saloons, are fully awake 
to the situation, and with the solid Demo- 
cratic vote of both branches at their back, 
will do their best to secure as much aid 
from the Republican side as possible. 
Their success, if they succeed, will again 
demonstrate that their political sagacity 
is as much greater than that of the domi- 
nant party as their regard for the public 
weal is less. 

Now is the time for no-license Republi- 
cans to stiffen the dorsal columns of their 
representatives in regard to the Municipal 
Suffrage Bill. 


The Transcript of Feb. 4 said: 
THE WOMAN SUFFRAGE HEARING. 


‘The suftragists of all shades of opinion 
| and the Woman’s Christian ‘Temperance 

Union united this year in a petition that 
women who are qualified to vote for 











school committee may vote in gity and 
town elections. The “hearing” for the 
petitioners came on Wednesday of this 


week. Every seat in the Green Room | 


was occupied. The standing space held 
people packed like sardines. They stood 
at least two hours. There was a jubilant 
air allaround. The petitioners know the 


cause has made great headway, and they | 


seemed to expect the passage of their 
bill this year. Senator Arnold presided. 
He announced that the time would be 
given alternately—ten minutes to the 


petitioners and ten to the remonstrants. | 
On inquiry it was found there had been | 
But Mrs. | 


no petitions against suffrage. 
Faunce, of Newton, was there, a solitary 
remonstrant, who had her full share of 
the time. Mr. Blackwell conducted the 
case for the petitioners. Mrs. Julia Ward 
Howe, Mrs. Lucy Stone, Mrs. Livermore, 
Mrs. ‘Trask Hill, Mrs. K. L. Stevenson, 
and several other women, spoke for the 
organizations they represent. It happened 
that some ladies from Canada, who are 
voters there, had come to this hearing. 
Mrs. Fiske, of St. John, N. B., was asked 
to speak. She said the right to vote in 


Canada had been given to the women | 


there, though they had never asked for 
it, and that it was very generally exer- 
cised. She said when they read of our 
annual defeat they could never understand 
the reason. The voting of women in 
Canada at municipal elections had always 
worked well, as it had done in England. 
The gain in the direction of equal rights 
was well set forth—the equal power 
granted to women in the Columbian Fair 
with men; the opening of Chicago Uni- 
versity, the last great new college, with- 
out even a question, equally to women as 
to men; Johns Hopkins opens its medical 
department; Yale and Brown give post- 
graduate instruction. Many clergymen 
encourage the movement. ‘Three of the 
ministers’ meetings in this ~ have given 
a unanimous vote for the petition; farm- 
ers’ meetings, clubs, and rangers this 
year, for the first time, petition for the 
passage of the suffrage bill. Mrs. Howe 
mentioned that Phillips Brooks signed the 
the petition. Mrs. Faunce, remonstrating, 
spoke again and again. But the suftragists 
took it gayly, evidently thinking the prin- 
ciple of ‘the consent of the governed” was 
in no danger of being wrecked. Elihu B. 
Hayes, the mayor of Lynn, made a short, 
earnest speech. He said, ‘‘For whatever 
reason men have their right to vote, wom- 
en have the same reason for their right.”’ 

The committee showed a real interest. 
The speaking was well sustained. The 
suffragists consider that the remonstrant 
helped on their side. The suffragists say 
they think they have more friends in the 
Legislature this year than usual, and they 
hope to gain something. 


Mrs. Fiske, of St. John, N. B., thus 
describes in the St. John Globe the queer 
effect produced by the remonstrant argu- 
ments upon the mind of a Canadian woman 
who has had municipal suffrage for 
years: 

WOMAN’S SUFFRAGE IN MASSACHUSETTS. 

The editor of this column had the curi- 
ous pleasure of witnessing the annual 
gathering in the Green Room of the State 
House, in Boston, of the petitioners to 
the Legislature for municipal suffrage for 
women. It was with a feeling of consid- 
erable pride that one remembered that in 
our own province the Legislature had 
granted, several years ago, unasked, what 
the Massachusetts women had been peti- 
tioning for during forty years. There is 
evidently in the Massachusetts Legisla- | 
ture some substratum of prejudice in this 
matter that no argument can reach. Like 
all prejudices, it will evidently only give | 
way with time; and whenever the moment | 
comes, as come one would think it | 
must, when this body of representatives | 
no longer holds out in its opposition to the | 
ballot in the hands of women, it can 


ably much in the way the unjust judge 
vielded to his importunate petitioner. 
It was with much difficulty that one could 
persuade one’s self that one was not | 
really looking backward into some re- | 
mote period of the past, or at least | 
fifty years ago, when the battle of | 
women’s rights began. But no; there 
were Mrs. Livermore, Mrs. Howe, Mrs. 

Stone and Mr. Blackwell actually asking 

for the fortieth time, some of them, for 

the simple right of women to cast the 

ballot in the municipal elections. Useless, | 
however, to tell those representatives of a 
Republican government—which, if one | 
does not mistake, is said to be a ‘‘govern- | 
ment of the people, by the people and for 
the people’—that in monarchical England 
and her colonies the right had been 
granted, in the case of the mother country | 
at least, a quarter of a century ago. Use-| 
less to recall to their memory a sentiment 
expressed some hundred years ago by the 
founders of that republic couched in some- 
thing like the following words: ‘Taxation 
without representation is tyranny.” The 
women of Massachusetts have to pay 
taxes, but on no plea can they wrene 

from the Legislature the right to vote on 
questions affecting the disposition of the | 
taxes. Can it be that the peopleof Massa- 
chusetts elect as their successive repre- 
sentatives men whose interests are so 
allied with the baser element of the Com- 
monwealth as to make them actually 
afraid of the accession to the electoral 
lists of a body of voters whose ballots 
would largely be cast in the interests of | 
the higher development of the State? | 
This is about the only conclusion that 
remains to be taken, and against this one 
knows of no force that may prevail. 


—+tor- 
NEW JERSEY W.S5. A. 


The New Jersey Woman Suffrage Asso- 
ciation held a special meeting in Newark, 
on Feb. 7th, to hear reports from the del- 
egates to the Washington Convention, 
and discuss plans for work in the State. 

The President, Mrs. Florence Howe 


| 
| scarcely be through conviction, but prob- | 


| overcoming the resulting friction. 


| be. 


Ifall, of Scotch Plains, presided, and mem- 
| bers from Essex, Hudson, Union and Pas- 
_ saic counties took part in the discussions. 
| Letters were read from three other coun- 
| ties, telling of increasing interest in the 
| cause. 

| Mrs. Katherine H. Browning, of Orange, 
Was appointed chairman of a committee 
to organize an Essex county society. 





——— ~~ 


THE WOMAN’S RELIEF CORPS. 


The fourteenth annual convention of 
| the Woman’s Relief Corps of Massachu- 
| Setts was held in this city, Feb. 8, 9. The 
| president, Mrs. Mary A. Deane, of Fall 
| River, recommended, among other things, 
that a home be established for the desti- 
tute widows and orphans of Massachusetts 
veterans, and for army nurses who are 
needy. Officers were elected as follows: 


President—Mrs. Emily L. Clark, of North- 
ampton. 


Senior Vice-President—Mrs. Clare H. 
leigh, of Athol. 


| Junior Vice-President—Mrs. Eva T. Cook. 

Tr easurer—Mrs. sarah G. Faller. 
Chaplain—Mrs. Hattie E. Ralph. 

| Executive Board—Mrs. Helen A. Brigham, 
; Chairman, Anne K. Day, of Groveland, Sarah C. 
| Walkley, of Northampton, Abbie T. Usher, of 
| Newburyport, Carrie S. L. Bagley, of Fitchburg. 

The cordial relations existing between 
the Woman’s Relief Corps and the Grand 
Army of the Republic were emphasized 
at this convention. The delegation who 
conveyed the greetings of 13,000 loyal 
women to the comrades was warmly re- 
ceived. A few hours later a delegation 
from the G. A. R. came with greetings 
and congratulations. On the second day, 
the National Commander-in-chief, Weis- 
sert, and a large delegation from the 
G. A. R., visited the convention, and 
made addresses glowing with words of 
praise for the women of the war and for 
the Relief Corps. Commander Weissert 
pledged himself to work always with and 
for their interest. 

At the camp-tire held by the Relief 
Corps on Thursday evening, in honor of 
the veterans, Mrs. E. Florence Barker, of 
Malden, paid high tribute to Past Com- 
mander Paul Van der Voort, who in the 
city of Denver first raised his voice in 
behalf of the Woman’s Relief Corps. They 
got their start then. ‘To-day there are 
140,000 women represented in the women’s 
national organization, and last year they 
expended $100,000 for relief of the sol- 
diers’ families. She was followed by Cor- 
poral Tanner, of Washington, D. C., who 
said: 

**But your work did not begin at Denver 
any more than the G. A. R. bond began 
in the postroom, for your work began in 
the dark days of the war, when you did 
the active work for the soldiers. 

‘*We soldiers cannot express what we 
feel, or say what is deserved. I thank God 
that I live in a progressive age, when 
woman's work just begins to be appre- 
ciated, and I hope to live to see the time 
when the purity and the dignity of women 
will come into closer relations with 
the government of this great country.” 

y. M. A 


Bur- 





~e- 
THE SUNDAY RESOLUTIONS AGAIN. 


Mrs. Ellen B. Dietrick, in a communica- 
tion to the WOMAN’s JOURNAL, argues 
that the recent National Suffrage Conven- 
tion ought to have passed resolutions 
rebuking Congress for proposing to close 
the World’s Fair on Sunday. Mrs. Die- 
trick says that women need to learn how 
to discuss exciting questions with calm- 
ness and toleration. That is true enough ; 
but there are plenty of exciting questions, 
calling for the exercise of patience and 
toleration, which come up in the ordinary 
course of suffrage work, and in matters 
legitimately belonging to the business of 
the Association. 

The object of a Suffrage Association is 
to get suffrage; and it is always under- 
stood as covering also the effort to secure 
equal rights for women in all respects. 
This is in itself a pretty large contract. 

A Suffrage Association may be com- 
pared to a sewing-machine, or a patent 
churn, or a fire engine, or any machine 
which exists in order to do a definite work. 


| To lug into it burning questions from the 


outside, in order to exercise ourselves in 
patience and toleration, is like pouring 


| sand instead of oil into the joints of the 


machine, in order to train our muscle by 
There 
are plenty of gymnasiums for the devel- 


| opment of muscle, and plenty of women’s 


clubs and debating societies which exist 


| for the mental training of their members. 


But a fire-engine is not a gymnastic appa- 
ratus, nor is a Suftrage Association a mu- 
tual improvement society. A good deal 
of muscular and mental development may 
be got from them, but it must not be done 
by anything which will impair the effi- 
ciency of the machine for its primary 
object—which is to put out fires, or to 
abolish disfranchisement, as the case may 
For the Suffrage Association to do 
its best and strongest work, its platform 


| must be broad enough for persons of all 


shades of theological opinion to stand 
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upon it, provided only they believe in | If ever she was inspired, it was then, and 


equal rights for women. 

Mrs. Dietrick thinks that since the 
Suffrage Association aims to get suffrage, 
and since voting is expressing an opinion, 
the Association ought to express its opin- 
ion on the various questions on which 
women later will have to vote. Logically, 
then, the first thing the Association ought 
to do would be to declare itself for one or 
other of the political parties. But if 
there is any one point on which our wisest 
workers are agreed, it is that the Associ- 
ation should keep itself non-partisan. This 
part of Mrs. Dietrick’s argument is 
wholly sophistical. The Association ex- 
ists, not for the purpose of expressing an 
opinion as a body on all these questions 
in advance, but to secure for individual 
women the power of expressing their 
diverse opinions with legal authority at 
the polls. 

Mrs. Dietrick says: ‘*The woman’s an- 
nual suffrage convention should be a con- 
gress of ideas, wherein every question of 
the day, affecting woman’s freedom, 
should be fairly represented”; and she 
instances as subjects which ought to be 
discussed the pension system, free silver 
and free trade. But none of these affect 
‘‘woman’s freedom,” except as they affect 
the freedom of all citizens. Moreover, 
most of the persons who were glad to 
have the Sunday question debated at three 
successive sessions this year, because it is 
rather a hobby with them, would have 
been exceedingly impatient of giving the 
same amount of time to other people’s 
hobbies. It must be said for Mrs. Dietrick 
that in this she is consistent. She is hos- 
pitable to ideas, and is generally willing 
to discuss anything and everything. But, 
if we had not only devoted three sessions 
to the Sunday question, but three more 
to free silver, three to the pension system, 
and three to free trade, how much time 
should we have had left to plan ways and 
means of getting suffrage for women? 

A. 6, 8. 


—@o-— 


MICHIGAN ANNUAL MEETING, 





Editors Woman's Journal : 

The ninth annual convention of the 
Michigan E. 8. A. was held in Lansing, 
Feb. 1,2 and3. It was well attended by 
intelligent, representative women from 
the different sections of the State. The 
meetings were held in Pioneer Hall, of 
the capitol building. 


The programme was carried out, save 
in a few instances where those down for 
addresses were unavoidably absent. 
President Ketcham despatched business 
with directness and precision, and there 
was perfect parliamentary order, with 
enthusiasm, harmony and good-will. 
The reports of the district directors, let- 
ters and communications, were all en- 
couraging. ‘The president, in her annual 
address, stated that fifty-four years ago 
was sounded the first cry of freedom for 
women. The bloodless revolution had 
been led by such heroic leaders as Eliza- 
beth Cady Stanton, Lucy Stone and Susan 
B. Anthony, and it had greatly prospered. 
Mrs. Ketcham spoke words of congratu- 
lation to the convention regarding the 
advances made in educational institutions 
and in political conventions. 

Among the addresses was one given by 
Dr. Sara B. Armstrong, of Bay City, 
“Six of one and half-a-dozen of the 
other.”’ By the time she had done speak- 
ing, the difference between ‘*tweedle-dee 
and tweedle-dum”’ was microscopic. 

Mrs. Florence A. Chase, 


‘*Who are the conspirators?’ She ‘‘showed 
up” several classes who might be in better 
business than that of blocking the wheels 
of progress. The convention gave a vote 


of thanks for the address, and voted to | 


have it printed for circulation. 

Prof. Rena A. Michaels, of Albion Col- 
lege, talked on ‘“The Dangers of Immigra- 
tion.” 

Mrs. Sickles, superintendent of the 
State Industrial School for girls, could 
not leave her duties to attend, but sent a 
letter filled with motherly love for her 
wards, and pathetic tales of their condi- 
tion. 

A review of all the good things will be 
impossible; everything was well put and 
convincing. Dear Mrs. Doe, the first 
State president, whose beautiful motherly 
face is to adorn the Michigan women’s 
building in Chicago, Mrs. Martha E. Root, 
of Bay City, the idol of Michigan women 
(with her husband), Mrs. Mary G. Pear- 
sall, of Grand Rapids, a financier who is 
the peer of any man, Mrs. 8. E. V. Emery, 
editor of the Corner Stone, Mrs. Helen P. 
Jenkins, of Detroit, for two years the 
State president, were all there. We must 
not forget the press women, whose rally 
sent the news flying to the prominent 


papers ofthe State. Inthe main, the State | 


papers were “indulgent,” printed the out- 
lines, and seemed to be waiting for each 
other to say ‘“‘yea and amen.”’ There was 
no ridicule or sarcasm. ‘The world do 
move,” and heavy-weight men will get 
there sometime. 

On Thursday evening, Feb. 2, the ses- 
sion was held in the Senate chamber, with 
the Senators in their seats. The Rev. 
Caroline J. Bartlett, of Kalamazoo, spoke 


on *The Legitimate and Illegitimate In- | 


fluence of Women in Politics.”” The le- 
gitimate influence consisted in solid argu- 
ments, based on right and justice; the 
illegitimate influence employs artifice 
and wily smiles for its purposes. The 
Rev. Anna Shaw then spoke for an hour 
and a half. ‘‘Our Anna” was at her best. 


of Grand | 
Rapids, addressed the convention on) 


her inspiration was infectious. 
| One of the best things of the entire 
| session was a concise digest of the laws 
| of Michigan, as regards women and chil- 
|dren. Mr. Melvin A. Root has spent 
| months and a great deal of money in col- 
| lecting data for this epitome. The paper 
,is to be published in book form, and 
| placed on the market, that he that runs 

may read. We hope a few less women 

will say, after reading his book, ‘I have 
all the rights I want.” 
A letter was received from Mrs. Julia 
A. Pond, of the World's Fair commission. 
| Mrs. Pond requests that a table be pre- 
pared showing, 1, the number of women 
| tax-payers in Michigan, as obtained from 
the assessment rolls; 2, the amount of 
| property for which women are assessed ; 
3, the amount of taxes paid by women; 
| 4, the proportion of taxes paid by women. 
| This table will be hung in the Women’s 
| Building. 
The legislative committee, of which 
| Mrs. May 8S. Knaggs is chairman, placed 
their bill for municipal suffrage in the 
| hands of Senator Hopkins for introduc- 

tion into the Senate, aud with Representa- 
| tive Newkirk for presentation to the 
House. The indications are hopeful in 
both houses. 

Officers for the coming year were elect- 
ed as follows: 

President—Emily Burton Ketcham. 

Vice- President—May 8S. Kuaggs. 

Treasurer—Helen Woodhams. 

Recording Secretary —Elizabeth A. Willard. 

Corresponding Secretary —Olivia J. Carpenter. 

gum —Sarah E. V. Emery, Mary G. Pear- 
Salli. 

Delegates to the N. A. W. S. A., to be held in 
Washington, 1894: Mrs. Mary L. Doe, Mrs. 
Belle M. Perry, Mrs. May 8S. Knaggs, Mrs. 
Florence A. Chase, Mrs. Helen P. Jenkins. 

Delegate to the Woman's International Con- 
gress, to be held in Chicago next May—Mrs. 
Helen P. Jenkins. 

The Hon. D. A. Blodget, of Grand 
Rapids, and the Rev. W. F. Dickerman, 
of Lansing, were made honorary members 
of the Association. 

Valuable assistance was given to the 
delegates and the entire convention by 
Mr. Smith G. Ketcham, of Grand Rapids, 
and Mr. Melvin A. Root, of Bay City. 
Mr. Ketcham is a man of large business 
affairs and prominent in political circles, 
a solid, true and sagacious man; Mr. 
Root is an earnest, scholarly, consistent 
gentleman, honored and_ respected 
throughout the State. We might men- 
tion others who ‘‘stood by” loyally, show- 
ing that the sentiment of impartial suf- 
frage is not entirely among women in this 


our loved Michigan. F. P. C, 
a 
TO WOMAN SUFFRAGE WORKERS OF 


N. Y. STATE. 


At our annual State Convention in Syr- 
acuse, it was voted to adopt the plan of 
enrolment as presented by Mr. Henry B. 
Blackwell, and I was made superintendent 
of the work. 

I now earnestly ask the co-operation of 
New York suffragists in the difficult task 
of finding superintendents—men or women 
—to have charge of the enrolment in the 
different counties. If one person in each 
county would be willing to spend a little 
money on postage and a little time in 
correspondence, he or she would undoubt- 
edly be able to secure enough workers 
through the county to obtain the names 
of its suffragists. By such an arrange- 
ment the expense and labor of the under- 
taking would be reduced to a minimum 
for each one interested. Almost any per- 
son caring for the suffrage cause would 
be willing to pay twenty cents for an 
Enrolment Book, and no other expense 
would fall upon the local workers. 

Superintendents for the following coun- 
| ties can now be announced: 


Alleghany—Mrs. A. A. Allen, Alfred Centre. 

Cattaraugus—Mrs. Matilda E. Howe, Ran- 
dolph. 

Cayuga—Isabel Howland, Sherwood. 

Chautauqua—Mrs. Hettie Sherwin, Fluvanna. 

Essex—Mrs. Henrietta M. Banker, Elizabeth- 
town. 

Genesee — Mrs. 
| Byron. 

Kings—Mrs. Cornelia K. Hood, 46 Montague 
St., Brooklyn. 

Madison — Mrs. 
| Canastota. 

Monroe—Mrs. Lewis C. Smith, 30 N. Wash- 
ington St., Rochester. 

New York—Mrs. Lillie Devereux Blake, 149 
E. 44th St., New York City. 





Sylvina M. Green, South 


Helen Jarvis Comstock, 


Lockport. 

Onondaga — Mrs. Phila Case Thomas, 
Henry St., Syracuse. 

Rensselaer, May Gifford, Valley Falls. 

Washington—Mrs. Chloe A. Sisson, Easton. 
Cleveland, 
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Wyoming — Mrs. Charlotte A. 
Perry. 

If there are suftragists in any of these 
counties who are willing to work and 
have not heard from the superintendents, 
their proffers of assistance, I can safely 
say, would be gladly welcomed. 

Names of workers in the counties not in 
| the list would be most gratefully received 

by myself. Those who do not understand 
| the plan should read Mr. Blackwell’s 
leaflet, ‘‘How to Win Woman Suffrage,” 
| which I shall be glad to supply. 
| This is a work which must especially 
| commend itself to the W. C. T. U.’s hay- 
|ing franchise departments; and to all 
other organizations which favor the en- 
| franchisement of women. 

ISABEL HOWLAND, 
Superintendent of Enrolment for N. Y. State. 
Sherwood, Cayuga County, N. Y. 
—~@>—___—_—_- 

| Miss Helen Phelps is a member of the 
editorial staff of the Daily Crescent of De- 
fiance, O. 








y 
Niagara—Mrs. C. S. Lerch, 306 W. Main St., | 
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OUR NEW YORK LETTER. 


New York, FEs. 15, 1893. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

Mrs. Cornelia H. Carey and the friends 
in Brooklyn are actively at work for an 
excellent bill. 
provide for the appointment of women 
on Boards of Education.” It is brief 
and well drawn. ‘The first clause is as 
follows: 


‘‘At least one member out of every five hereafter 
elected or appointed as members of any Board of 
Education, however designated, by any municipal 
authority in the State of New York, shall be a 
woman of not less than twenty-one years of age, 
whose term of office shali be the same as that of 
the other members of such Board.”’ 

Copies of the bill have been sent to 
many societies for their indorsement, and 
friends of the cause throughout the State 
should sustain it by letters to their Sena- 
tors and Assemblymen, urging them to 
labor for its passage. Hon. George D. 
Webster, of this city, it is expected, will 
prove a powerful champion of the bill. 


He is an able representative of Tammany | 


Hall, was a supporter of all suffrage bills 
last year, and is the member who de- 
manded that the infamous remarks of 
Philip Wissig should be expunged from 
the records. In view of the near approach 
of the Constitutional Convention, it is 
perhaps hardly worth while to push for a 
direct suffrage law, but this is an excel- 
lent year to agitate for such measures as 
this for securing better representation for 
women. In view of the fact that the 
mayors of New York and Brooklyn and 
most of the large cities of the State obsti- 
nately refuse to appoint any women on 
the Boards of Education, some such man- 
datory legislation seems needed. 

On Friday evening of last week 1 re- 
ceived a despatch from the Governor of 
New Mexico, Hon. L. Bradford Prince, 
announcing that a full woman suffrage 
bill had passed the lower house of the 
Legislature in that Territory. This may 
not be news to all your readers, but I 
have as yet seen no announcement of it 
in any of the papers here. Gov. Prince 
is a former resident of this State, and was 
several years in the New York Legisla- 
ture, first in the Assembly and later in 
the Senate. He was chairman of the 
Judiciary Committee of the Assembly in 
1873, while your correspondent was by an 
accident the only person present to urge 
our reform at a committee hearing. (May 
I be permitted to add that it was the first 
time | had ever undertaken so important 
a duty, and as I was young in the cause 
and young in years, I was somewhat over- 
whelmed with my responsibilities.) Gov. 
Prince was most courteous then, and 
always thereafter, to the advocates of our 
cause. His scholarship and ability made 
him one of the leading men in the Legis- 
lature, and later, when his business inter- 
ests took him to New Mexico, he was 
appointed Chief Justice of the Territory, 
and then Governor. If the bill passes the 
Senate, the Governor will no doubt give it 
his signature. 

-On Saturday evening the Republican 
Club gave its annual dinner on the anni- 
versary of the birth of Lincoln, Feb. 11. 
The feast took place at Delmonico’s, three 
hundred leading men of the party being 
present. The president, Hon. John S. 
Smith, in his opening address, said some 
significant words. In enumerating the 
new questions which Republicans might 
take up, he alluded to woman suffrage, 
saying that it might be their mission to 


make the ‘‘queen of the home the queen | 


also of the caucus,” and the great repre- 
sentative body assembled around him 
received the suggestion with applause. 
LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE. 
149 East 44th St. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 


A bill asking for a State Reformatory 
for Girls is pending in the Illinois Legis- 
lature. 

The Woman Suffrage League of New 
Bedford, Mass., keeps the question before 
the public by frequent good articles in the 
city papers. 


It is entitled, *‘An act to | 


| At the meeting of the N. E. Women’s 
| Press Association on Wednesday last, 
| Mrs. Sallie Joy White was chairman of 
the oceasion. Miss Lilian Whiting’s fine 
paper on the “‘Ethics of Journalism” was 
| read by Miss Helen M. Winslow. 


The New York City Society of Political 
Study meets every Tuesday at 3.30 P. M., 
at 305 East 17th Street. Next week, on 
Feb. 21, Mrs. Lillie Devereux Blake will 
speak on the Constitutional Convention 
of 1894. All women are invited to be 
present. 


The officers and members of the Uni- 
tarian Monday Club of Boston and vicin- 
ity, at its meeting on Feb. 13, at Channing 
Hall, united in sending to the Massachu- 
setts Legislature a petition for municipal 
woman suffrage. Every member present 
but one signed the petition. 


| Dr. Caroline Hastings reports that about 
$8.500 have been collected toward the 
$25,000 fund needed for a new building for 
the Home on Shawmut Avenue, Boston, 
which is carried on in connection with the 
New England Moral Reform Association. 
Additional offerings for this worthy 
charity are earnestly hoped for. 


| 


During the first two weeks of February, 
Rev. Anna A. Shaw lectured as follows: 
1, Owassa, Mich.; 2, Lansing; 3, Ann 
Arbor; 4, 5, Kalamazoo; 6, Ionia; 7, 
Grand Rapids; 8, Charlotte; 9, Battle 
Creek; 10, Hartford, all in Michigan; 11, 
Toledo, O.; 12, Detroit, Mich.; 13, 
Spencerport, N. Y.; 14, Cleveland, O. 


Mrs. Laura Hurd Bailey, of Dunlap, 
Ia., has secured the use of a column every 
week for equal suffrage matter in the 
Nonpareil of Council Bluffs, the principal 
paper of southwestern Iowa. The active 
Dunlap club is arranging for a suffrage 
prize contest, and a county convention 
will be held at Missouri Valley the second 
week in March. 


It is a curious fact that not a single 
vote was cast for President Cleveland 
either in Kansas, Colorado or North 
Dakota, and that he received only one 
vote in Wyoming and twoinIdaho. The 
Democrats of those five States, being ina 
hopeless minority, voted for the Weaver 
electors, thus enabling the Populists to 
defeat the Republicans. 


Mrs. Louise Downs Quigley, of Orange, 
has arranged twenty-seven meetings for 
Mrs. C. C. Hoffman in New Jersey dur- 
ing the present month, and offers herself 
to pay for a lecture on suffrage in 
Orange by Mrs. Hoftman, if the New Jer- 
sey State W. S. A. will defray the other 
expenses of the meeting. Mrs. Quigley’s 
generosity and executive ability make her 
a very valuable helper in the good cause. 


Mrs. A. B. Turley, one of the active 
Minnesota workers for equal rights, has 
lately lectured at Morton, Franklin and 


She expects to leave the State early in 
April and to spend the next six months 
at Hotel Endeavor, Winsor Park, Chi- 
cago. 
had for suffrage lectures. Her address is 
810 Fourth Ave. South, Minneapolis. 
Mrs. Turley is a good speaker, and should 
be kept busy. 


A bad husband in California, while his 
wife was afflicted with nervous prostra- 
tion, induced her by threats of divorce to | 
give him notes for $30,000, and to convey 


their differeuces. The Supreme Court of 
California has just set aside all the trans- 
fers and compelled a restitution, on the 
ground that the husband took advantage 
of his confidential relation to obtain the 
property from his wife without consider- 
| ation. All honor to this court! 





Mrs. Erving Winslow, since the conclu- | 
sion of her Pierce Hall lectures on the | 
| “Old English Dramatists,” has been | 
| almost continuously engaged in Boston | 
| and near by. She has read before several | 

women’s clubs, at the People’s and) 
Copley Square churches, and has given | 
| courses in Lowell and Cambridge. After 
| a series of lectures under the auspices of | 


It has been given out semi-officially that | Barnard College in New York and in | 
Governor Lewelling will appoint Mrs. Washington, Mrs. Winslow will give a 
Anna L. Diggs as one as one of the re- | notable public reading in Boston—Brown- | 
| ing’s ‘* Columbe’s Birthday ”—for the | 
Miss Willard received as hearty a wel- | Alumne of Smith College, on March 29. 


gents of Kansas University. 


come at the Great Assembly Hall in East 
London as she did at Exeter Hall. The 
building, which holds 5,000, was crowded, 
and the enthusiasm was unbounded. 


Preliminary arrangements were made 
on Feb. 9, at a meeting held in response 
to the call of the New England Women’s 
Club, for the formation of a State Federa- 
tion of the Women’s Clubs of Massachu- 
setts. 


The Lucy Hayes Temperance Union of 
Georgetown, Mass., at their meeting on 
Sunday, Feb. 12, earnestly requested their 
representative, Hon. Gardiner S. Morse, | 
to vote for the bill now pending in the | 
Legislature granting municipal suffrage | 
to women. This Union numbers between | 
sixty and seventy members, is constantly | 





increasing, and represents three churches. | 
Mrs. A. H. Howard is president. Mrs | 


The Colorado woman suffragists are | Henry R. McCartney, wife of one pastor, | 


giving a splendid showing in the House. 


| Mrs. John Rounds Smith, wife of another | 


If the present party have the courage to | Pastor, and Mrs. Moseley Chase, wife of | 
emancipate the women of Colorado, the | a deacon, are its vice-presidents; Mrs. 


State is on the high road to prosperity.— 
Queen Bee. 


Maria Pickett and Miss Sara E. Horner, | 


| the secretaries, are both church members. | 


No. Redwood, with much acceptance. | 


Meanwhile, her services can be | 


certain property to him in settlement of , 


THE PLAIN TRUTH 


| Is good enough for Hood’s Sarsaparilla— 
there is no need of embellishment or sen- 
sationalism. Simply what Hood’s Sarsa- 
parilla does, that tells the story of its 
merit. If you have never realized its 
benefits a single bottle will convince you 
it is a good medicine. 





The highest praise has been won by 
Hoop's P1Lts for their easy, yet efficient 

















action. Sold by all druggists. Price, 25 
cents. 

AMUSEMENTS. el 
HOLLIS fHEstre. 


ISAAC B. RICH........ Proprietor and Manager 





Monday, Feb. 20th—TWO WEEKS ONLY. 
MR. NAT C€. 


GOODWIN 


Presenting for the First Time in Boston his 
Latest Comedy Success, 


GILDED FOOL. 


Evenings at 7.45. Washington’s Birthday, 
(Wed.) Matinee at 2. Also, Sat. Mat. at 2. 


PARK THEATRE. 
HOYT’S 
“ATEMPERANCE TOWN.” 
_ GLOBE THEATRE. 


Week Beginning Feb. 20th, 
THE BIG SPECTACLE, 


ALI BABA, 


Presented by the American 
Company. 


Evenings at 8. Wed. and Sat. Matinees at 2. 


Bowdoin Square Theatre. 
MR. CHAS F. ATKINSON - Manager 
Evenings at 8. Matinees, Wed. and Sat. at 2. 
WEEK FEB. 20th, 


The Soudan. 
GEO. H. LLOYD, 


OPTICIAN, 


357 Washington St., 
BOSTON. 








Extravaganza 











Maker of the Best 


SPECTACLES AND EYE GLASSES 


Oculist Prescriptions a Specialty. 2 Please note 


initials Geo. H., and number, 357. 


Does Your 
Baby Cry? 


Is it caused by that Burning, Itching, 
Irritating, Rash, which is contin- 
ually breaking out? 


If You Use 









Medicinal and 
Toilet Soap. 


It will be prevented and cured. A Com- 
bination of pure Petroleum and Olive Oil. 
Can be used on the most delicate skin. 
Guaranteed to cure all skin diseases that 
can be reached by external application. 
Used by Physicians. All dealers have it. 
The Barney Co., Boston, Mass. 


send 3 Two Cent Stamps tor Sampier. 
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For The Woman's Journal. 
THE BIRDS. 


BY MRS. JOSEPHINE CURRIER. 





When night comes, the tired birdie 
Falls asleep within the nest, - 

And the Father safely watches 
Every tiny feathered breast. 


So the children, in the darkness, 
Lay their little heads to rest, 

For they know that God will watch them 
As he guards the birdie’s nest. 


—- a a 
MY HOUSE. 


BY MARGARET HOLMES BATES. 


I built me a house of oak and pine, 
With high-pitched roof and heavy doors ; 
I made the windows to glint and shine 
From the ceilings down to the floors. 


And I smiled to see, when my task was done, 
How an oak, with a million leaves, 

Leaned ’twixt the roof, and the storm and sun, 
From the ridge-pole down to the eaves. 


But a fancy came, as I sat to rest— 

The oak tree scorned what I thought good ; 
In his heart, he called my house a nest 

Of dead and decaying wood. 


And I heard him moan, like a thing in pain, 
And sigh, ‘‘O brothers, | sorrow sore 

That the sun, the wind, and the gentle rain, 
And the sky, you shall know no more; 


*‘And the royal ermine of falling snow, 
And the rapture of growing leaves, 
And the fruitage fair in autumn’s glow ; 

But my heart most deeply grieves 


‘That the kingly growth of a hundred years, 
Despoiled in a summer day 

By the saw that rends and the fire that sears, 
Must go down to dust and decay.” 


Then my wide oak door swung to and fro, 
In time with the fickle breeze : 

‘True, brother, we never again may grow 
In line with the forest trees ; 


‘*But a sweet new life is before us spread, 
And we joy that we worthy prove 

To be brought from’ our idle growth, instead 
To be guard over human love. 


‘*We shall holy grow as we stand in place 
And treasure a dying sigh; 

We'll reflect the smile on the mother's face, 
At her new-born baby's cry. 


‘*We shall thrill at the touch of dancing feet, 
O’er the length of these polished floors ; 

We will echo the sound of voices sweet, 
And when the storm-wind roars, 


‘Great fires will glow, and guests will throng 
Up and down the oaken stair; 

While converse gay and the lilt of song 
Steal the moments unaware. 


“And youths will go, in their beauteous grace, 
From a father's fostering hand, 

From the constant shine of a mother’s face 
Into the strangers’ land. 


“Then they’ll think of you in your strength and 
pride, 
As in alien lands they roam, 
As the old oak tree that stands beside 
And shelters the precious home. 


‘And when as a house we have had our day, 
As the law of change decrees, 

Mayhap we shall rise from our bed of clay, 
And live again as trees.”’ —Pilot. 


+e 


HIS MOTHER’S COOKING. 


BY HELEN FORREST GRAVES. 

‘*T suppose you Call these things dough- 
nuts!” said Mr. Smith, picking up a 
curly brown edible on the extreme end of 
his fork, and eying it with an untrans- 
latable expression of countenance. 

‘Yes, of course I do,” said Mrs. Smith, 
a little timidly. ‘‘Aren’t they nice? I 
made them myself.” 

Mr. Smith laid the curly brown edible 
down again, and pushed the plate back. 

“Nice?” he repeated, “I don’t say 
they’re not nice. I presume they’re nice 
enough in their way. But I wish you 
could have eaten my mother’s dough- 
nuts.” 

‘‘How were they different from these, 
John?” Mrs. Smith ventured deferentially 
to inquire. 

Mr. Smith moved fretfully in his chair. 

‘In every way,” said he. ‘*Women 
nowadays don’t know how to cook.” 

‘“‘Won’t you eat one, John?” 

“Thank you, my dear, one mouthful is 
enough,” sarcastically answered her lord 
and master. ‘‘I’ve a lingering respect left 
for my digestion. Joanna, make mea piece 
of toast. Stale bread, mind, and brown 
it a very little. I don’t care to load my 
stomach with charcoal.” 

It was perhaps a good thing for Mr. 
Smith that he was too much occupied 
with the columns of the morning paper 
to observe the expression of Joanna’s 
face as she whisked off into the kitchen to 
execute his order. 

“I'd like to shake some of that non- 
sense out of him,” muttered Joanna to 
herself, as she shut two slices of bread 
into the toaster, and held it over the fire. 
“Of all fools, give me a man! And she 
as patient and sweet as new milk over 
it!” 

Joanna Johnson was no ordinary ‘“‘hired 
help.” She was a grim, straight-backed, 
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lantern-jawed New England woman, who 
had taken care of Allie Alston as a child, 
and who, sooner than desert her nursling 
| when she married, joined her establish- 
| ment in the humble capacity of general 
| houseworker. She did twice what any Celt 
| or Teuton would have accomplished, and 
| for half the wages, although no earthly 
| power would have induced her to call 
| herself a ‘‘servant,” or wear a frilled cap 
| like the other housemaids in the block. 
Mrs. Alston was very quiet all that day. 
Joanna watched her with wistful eyes, as 
' a dog watches his master. 
, “She aint happy,’’ pondered Joanna, 
| ‘and it’s because he’s pickin’ at her all 
| the time. Women don’t know how to 
| cook, don’t they? Well, if 1 was to write 
down in a book all that men don’t know, 
I'd have to build a house to keep the vol- 
' umes in, I guess.” 
| ‘Joanna!’ said Mrs. 
| afternoon. 
| **Ma’am!"’ responded Joanna. 
| Joanna was particular to accord Mrs. 
| Alston all the honorary attributes of mis- 
| tresshood, as a general thing. It was 
| only when they were quite by themselves 
| that she indulged in the sweet usages of 


Alston, in the 


| the past and called her ‘‘pet” and “‘sweet- 


| heart’ and ‘ther own little Allie,” as if 
| they were nurse and baby again. 

| ‘I wish you’d get me Mr. Smith’s little 
| brown valise. I want to pack it.” 

| ‘Eh?’ said Joanna. ‘Mr. Smith going 
| away again?” 

‘*Yes,” the young wife answered with 
something of defiance in her manner. 
‘It’s nearly three months since he went 
away before, and business is business, 
you know.” 

“Yes,” Joanna laconically answered, 
“T know.” 

Mr. Smith was to take the night train. 
He came home to an early supper, but he 
would not eat much of the nice fried 
oysters and apple fritters which Alice had 
prepared for him. 

‘*Joanna,:’ sighed the young wife, 
when her husband had gone, ‘I’m not 
much of a cook.” 

‘*Them oysters was beautiful, deary,” 
said Joanna, ‘‘an’ the fritters was as light 
as a feather.” 

‘John couldn’t eat them.” 

‘“That’s all his cantankerousness, 
dear.” . 

‘Joanna, you shouldn’t speak of my 
husband in that way!” cried Alice, firing 
up. 

“IT won't again, dear,’ said the New 
Englander, covered with confusion. ‘It 
kind o° slipped out. But,” she persisted, 
in a low tone to herself, ‘‘it’s true, all the 
same.” 

‘*And,” added Alice, ‘‘John thinks so 
much of nice things to eat and drink. All 
men do.” 

Joanna muttered a grunt which might 
| be translated ‘tyes or ‘‘no,” according to 
| pleasure. 

“I’ve almost a mind to write to his 
mother.”’ observed Alice, ‘‘and ask her 
advice. Don’t you think it would be a 
| good plan, Joanna?” 

“It mightn’t be a bad one,” said the 
non-committal daughter of Cape Ann. 

She went back to the kitchen and 
stirred up batter for the morning’s buck- 
wheats, her face full of a new resolve. 

‘**T aint much of a hand at pen and ink,” 
said Joanna to herself. ‘‘But if there’s 
any letter-writin’ done to his mother, I 
guess I°ll take a hand in it, too!” 

And so effectual was the work of her 
gray goose quill—for Joanna never could 








and oreide abomiuations—that within the 
week, and before Alice had quite decided 
what to say when she should get ready to 
write to her mother-in-law, there came a 
pleasant little note from Mrs. John Smith 
the elder, saying how long a time it was 
since she had had a visit from Allie. 

‘Can't you come now,” she wrote, 
‘‘while Jobn is away travelling? I should 
not at all wonder if he stopped here on his 
way home, and what a pleasant surprise 
it will be to him to find you here!” 

Alice’s face brightened. She ran to 
show the letter to Joanna. 

‘*Won’t it be nice?” said she, like a de- 
lighted child. 

“Tt just will!” said Joanna. 

Mrs. John Smith, the elder, was not in 
the least like the conventional idea of a 
mother-in-law. She was a comfortable, 
pillowy old lady, with twinkling gold 
spectacles, a frill of real lace around her 
neck, and a black silk dress that rustled 
softly as she walked. Just the kind of a 
woman to confide in, and in less than 
twenty-four hours she and Alice had 
talked the whole matter over, and Alice 
had prepared sundry test dishes in the 
kitchen. 

‘‘My dear,” said the old lady, ‘‘you are 
a better cook than ever I was.” 

‘*But, mother, John doesn’t think so.” 

‘John must be made to appreciate his 
blessings, my dear,” said Mrs. Smith, the 
elder. 

Of course Mr. Smith was pleased to find 





accustom herself to any of the new steel | 





Alice there when he stopped for a flying 
visit on the way home. It was just at 
dinner” time when he arrived, and he ate 
like a starved wolf. 

‘“‘Ah-h-h!” said he, helping himself a 
second time to the flaky chicken pie and 
sending his coffee cup for a replenish- 
ment. “This is something like! The 
people out West don’t know what cook- 
ing means. I see, mother, you haven’t 
forgotten your old skill. Another cro- 
quette, please. And pass the doughnuts. 
Now, look here, Allie—eat these,if you 
want to know what doughnuts really are. 
Why, I used to take these to school in my 
lunch box when I was ten years old! I 
haven’t eaten such a dinner as this since 
I was at home before. I do wish, moth- 
er, you could give Allie a few points in 
these matters.” 

Mrs. John Smith, the elder, looked 
| across the table to where Alice’s fair 
| head drooped over her plate. 
| ‘Don’t mind him, Allie,” she said, en- 
| couragingly. ‘‘You may show him to- 
| morrow what you can do.” 
| 





At breakfast the fishballs were pro- 
nounced too dry. 

‘*Don’t you like them?” fluttered Allie, 
with an apprehensive glance at her moth- 
er-in-law. 
| Dol like sawdust? What’s that you’ve 
| got there? Broiled chickens! How 
| came you to scorch them so? And half 
raw in the middle! Call these rolls? 
Why, they’re heavy as lead? Boil me an 
egg, can’t you? Luckily nobody can 
spoil a boiled egg.” 

Dinner was no better. The roast 
grouse was overdone, the oyster pie was 
pronounced “soggy,” the pudding like 
lead. 

‘‘No wonder,” groaned Mr. Smith, 
‘that dyspepsia is the great American 
disease !” 

‘‘Why, John,”’ chirped the cheery old 
lady, ‘‘what ails you? You never used to 
grumble so at what you ate and drank.” 

‘*It’s Allie’s vile cooking!” groaned the 
young man. 

‘No, it isn’t,” said Mrs. John Smith, 
the elder. ‘‘It’s mine.” 

‘*‘What!” shouted her son, dropping 
his knife. 

‘I’ve done all the cooking to-day,” 
said Mrs. John Smith, the elder. ‘*Ex- 
actly as I used to do it when you lived at 
home, and suited you to a T.” 

‘‘And—and who cooked the dinner yes- 
terday ?” stammered John. 

‘“‘Alice! Everything on the table! I 
always told her that she was a better 
cook than I was. And you will believe 
it now!” 

John sat for a moment or two in silence ; 
then he whistled a low, long whistle. 

“I give up beat!” said he. ‘Alice, we 
shall have to hand over the first prize to 
you. Come around here, my girl, and 
kiss me.” 

And Alice obeyed, stopping on the way 
to give her mother-in-law a loving little 
hug. 

Joanna Johnson was on the alert to 
catch every word and look when the 
young couple returned home, and appar- 
ently the result of her observations was 
satisfactory. 

‘*‘] kind o’ thought it would work,” said 
she to herself, with a grim smile. ‘'Them 
doughnuts she fried last night, he said he 
hadn’t never tasted no better. They was 
like thistledowns.” 

Just then Alice came in, all radiant. 

‘*Joanna,” said she, ‘‘did you hear what 
Mr. Smith said about my cooking?” 

“Yes, dear, I did,” smiled Joanna. 

‘*He likes my cooking now.” 

‘*He’d be a strange person if he didn’t, 
dear,’’ observed the ‘‘help.” 

But Alice kept the story of the little 
stratagem to herself. She was too loyal 
a wife to betray John’s discomfiture even 
to faithful Joanna; and on her side the 
lank New Englander never let Alice know 
of the letter she had surreptitiously writ- 
| ten to Mrs. John Smith, the elder, sug- 
| gesting this very plan. 
| ‘*It takes a good deal of machinery to 
| get ahead of a man,” said Joanna to her- 
| self, ‘but I guess we did it this time.”— 
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| MRS. CHAPMAN IN RHODE ISLAND. 





Editors Woman's Journal: 

Rhode Island, or at least a portion of it, 
has been enjoying a great treat. Mrs. 
Carrie Lane Chapman has been with us, 
giving lectures at five different places in 
the State. Everywhere good audiences 
greeted her, and went away delighted with 
her lecture and her manner of delivery. 
She is a bright, piquant, logical speaker, 
thoroughly in earnest in her work, and 
capable of arousing enthusiasm in her 
| audiences. Rhode Island, since the failure 
| of the woman suffrage amendment, and 
| the later repeal of the prohibition amend- 

ment, has suffered from stagnation in 
reform work. Could we have Mrs. Chap- 
| man with us for a month, we should be 








able to arouse the State to active interest 
in some of the live issues of the day. 

We are hoping later to secure Mrs. 
Chapman for at least another week's work, 
and we cordially commend her to societies 
in other States who wish an able speaker 
to work for them. 

ELLEN M. BOLLEs, 
State Agent R. 1. W.S. A. 

Providence, R. I., Feb. 7, 1893. 
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THE SUNDAY RESOLUTIONS. 


Editors Woman's Journal: 

In the WOMAN’s JOURNAL of Jan. 28, 
my friend Alice Stone Blackwell takes a 
position in regard to the Suffrage Asso- 
ciation with which I, for one, do not 


agree, and, as it is a question affecting the | 


future conduct of every national con- 
vention, I hope it will arouse fullest dis- 
cussion in all the suffrage papers. Dur- 
ing the convention of this year a resolu- 
tion was introduced rebuking the recent 
action of Congress by which Congress in- 
terferes with both State and individual 
rights, namely, the action in reference to 
the regulation of Sunday in Chicago. The 
resolution read as follows: 


Whereas, the Constitution of the United 
States promises non-interference with the re- 
ligious liberty of the people, and whereas, 
Congress is now threatening to abridge the 
liberties of all in response to ecclesiastical dicta- 
tion from a portion of the people,— 

Resolved, That this Association enters a pro- 
test against any national attempt to control the 
innocent inclinations of the people, either on 
the Jewish Sabbath or the Christian Sunday, 
and this we do quite irrespective of our indi- 
vidual opinions as to the sanctity of Sunday. 


Resolved, That we especially protest against 
this present attempt to force all the people to 
follow the religious dictates of a part of the 
people as establishing a precedent for the 
entrance of a most dangerous complicity be- 
tween Church and State, thereby subtly under- 
mining the foundation of liberty so carefully 
laid by the wisdom of our fathers. 

Miss Blackwell, although personally in 
favor of having the World’s Fair open on 
Sunday, rejoices that the resolution to re- 
buke Congress’ unwarranted attempt to 
close it did not pass, on the claim that ‘‘the 
sole object of the Suffrage Association is 
to secure equal rights for women.” The 
Suffrage Association itself, however, as 
explained by its own constitution, does 
not support Miss Blackwell’s claim. In 
Article II. it is explained, ‘*The object of 
this Association shall be to secure protec- 
tion in their right to vote to women 
citizens of the United States by appropri- 
ate National and State Legislation.” 

In this statement of its object, the Suf- 
frage Association assumes that women 
already possess the right to vote (that is, 
the right to express their opinions on 
political affairs), and declares that its 
object is to secure protection for this 
right by National and State legislation. 
But not only does the constitution omit 
the word ‘‘sole,”’ thus carefully avoiding 
limiting itself to the solitary work of 
securing legislation on the question of 
suffrage; every convention held under 
this constitution has practically denied 
that that is its ‘‘sole’ object by discus- 
sions held and action taken in regard to a 
variety of questions, not one of which 
would come within the narrow bounds of 
Miss Blackwell’s definition. For instance, 
the convention this year brought forward 
and passed a resolution recommending 
that debates on the principle of suffrage 
be introduced in high schools, colleges, 
literary societies, women’s clubs, etc., 
although it is well known that this is an 
innovation on the original methods of 
suffrage associations. This is certainly as 
far removed from ‘‘appropriate National 
and State legislation” to secure protec- 
tion to women in their right to vote, as is 
a discussion of the right of Congress to 
abridge rights already conceded to | 
women, amongst which is the right to be 
free from Congressional interference in 
regard to any establishment of religion. 
Again, the convention was encouraged to 


This resolution is not directed toward a 
question of ‘general public policy,” but 
toward a question of special infringement 
upon the most vital right that a woman 
can possess, the right to follow the dic- 
tates of her conscience in matters dealt 
with by religion. Article I. of the Amend- 
| ment to the United States Constitution 
| declares, ‘‘Congress shall make no law 
| respecting an establishment of religion.” 
When Congress proceeds, in defiance of 
that declaration, to make a law that the 
| World’s Fair shall not be opened on a cer- 
tain day of the week because a clique of 
people wish to force all the people to ob- 
serve that day as the clique commands, 
Congress violently assaults the most sacred 
right of every woman suffragist as well 
as of every other citizen. ‘The resolution 
offered did not involve a discussion of 
whether the sixth day, or the seventh day, 
or any day should be kept according to 
the will and interpretation of the clergy. 
The most devout observer of Sunday, the 
one most deeply anxious that the World’s 
Fair should be opened, and the one most 
eagerly desirous that it should be closed; 
might, alike, have consistently voted for 
the passage of that resolution, for it is to 
the interest of every individual in the 
United States that no first step shall be 
taken towards fusing the power of Church 
and State. If we march in that direction, 
it is the most cunning, the most skilful. 
the most united, and the most unscrupu- 
lous denomination which will gain con- 
trol of the government, and adieu to the 
equal rights of all religious sects in 
America! If we now allow Protestants to 
break the Constitution in order to estab- 
lish a national Sunday, how soon may we 
not have a Sunday of Romanist interpre- 
tation, to be followed by a return to the 
Sabbath of Judaism? 

To a body of women working to secure 
protection in their right to speak as citi- 
zens, it is peculiarly essential to prove 
their fitness for enjoying such protection 
by an exhibition of courageous speaking 
when occasion demands. Such an occa- 
sion has presented itself at two Wash- 
ington conventions, yet this great occ9- 
sion, responded to by every body of 
national importance convened during the 
last year, was timidly evaded for fear of 
public opinion! If women, claiming the 
right to become legislators, cannot bear 
the discussion of exciting topics, and 
calmly abide their success or defeat, what 
is the encouragement to work for their 
admittance into legislative halls where 
difference of opinion is the rule in every 
imaginable political situation? The folly 
of trying to steer one’s course to please 
public opinion is forcibly set forth by the 
fable of the man, the boy, and the donkey, 
who in such endeavor pleased nobody, 
not even themselves, and came to an ex- 
ceeding bad end as a direct result of 
adopting such a policy. Educating women 
in the art of tolerating each other's 
opinions is worth vastly more than even 
legislative enactments securing to them 
the right to express opinions, for using 
the right to vote without the possession 
of toleration is to let loose a fresh batch 
of bigotry and hate. 

The National Woman’s Christian Tem- 
perance Union states that its object is to 
educate public sentiment to the standard 
of total abstinence, train the young, save 
the inebriate, and secure the legal prohi- 
bition and complete banishment of the 
liquor traffic. Yet it courageously took 
up the question we voted to ‘indefinitely 
postpone,” notwithstanding the fact that 
many of its members are as strongly 
divided in opinion as are the suffragists. 
Again, in spite of the fact that hosts of 
its membership are so strongly opposed 
to woman suffrage that they refuse to hear 











discuss the question of sustaining the 
newspapers which proclaim themselves 
devoted to all the interests of woman, her | 
educational, industrial, and legal, as well 
as her political interests ; and, though this | 
has no direct bearing on the Association’s 
securing ‘appropriate National and State 
legislation,” not a protest was made that | 
we were wandering from our object in | 
talking about the support of individual | 
enterprises in no way financially related 
to, or controlled by, our organization. | 
On the contrary, although there is 
amongst our membership burning dis- 
agreement of opinion as to which paper, 
or whether any paper, should receive the 
convention's indorsement, yet the con- 
vention passed the resolution on the | 
ground that it is germane to our work to | 
encourage these individuals, though some 
of them do represent the subject of | 
womanhood suffrage in a manner opposed 
to the conscientious convictions of many | 
members. | 
Now the resolution in regard to the 
proposed action of Congress is even more 
germane to the object of the Suffrage Asso- 
ciation than either of these just mentioned. 
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1 toward a it discussed in their local societies, the | he cannot get into the post-office. To me | maxim in war, ‘Always do the thing 
policy,” but j National W. C. IT. U. has established a | the closing of the post-office on Sunday | to which your enemy particularly ob- 
fringement special department to work for suffrage, | seems wise, the closing of the Fair unwise; | jects.” It is also a good maxim not to do 
[ a woman and its President, in her latest annual | but the difference is purely one of wisdom, | the thing that will make your enemy | 
yw the dic- address, boldly proclaims, ‘‘If we are ever | not one of principle, or of religious liberty. | rejoice; and every remonstrant in the | 
tters dealt to save the State, woman must have the This, however, is a digression. The country would have been filled with glee | 
he Amend- ballot.” She does not plant herself on | point is not whether the Fair should be | if we had passed that resolution. 
onstitution the “sole” object with which her associa- | open, but whether the Suffrage Associa- | But the thing that weighed the most | 
ke no law tion originally began,—the eradication of | tion was wrong in declining to pass reso- | with me was what seemed to me the un- 
' religion.” strong drink by education, and by in- | lutions about it. Mrs. Dietrick says that fairness to our evangelical members of | 
defiance of directly influencing men. Nor does she | “every body of national importance con- | committing the Association in that way. 
w that the conceal her views because her association | vened during the last year” has passed ; A large number of such women had joined 
cd on a cer- ‘sig made up of people of every shade of | resolutions on the subject. This state- the society with the understanding that 
a clique of religious and political opinion.” She | ment is much too sweeping. I have not | its object was to secure equal rights for 
ople to ob- recognizes it as a duty to speak the truth | seen that any such resolutions were | women who could not have joined it if 
sommands, as it comes to her, to carry her Association | passed by the National Civil Service Re- they had known it would try to secure 
nost sacred forward to the consideration of new truths, | form League, or the Society for the Pre- | the opening of the World’s Fair on Sun- 
ist as well instead of allowing it to sink deeper and | vention of Cruelty to Animals, or the | day, to which they are conscientiously op- 
resolution deeper into a rut formed by persistent | Association for the Advancemevt of | posed. The Suffrage Association should 
cussion of sticking in one narrow situation. | Women, or the Association of Collegiate be a society where all persons who be- 
venth day, Deeply as I respect the intellectual | Alumnz, or the Woman’s Rest Tour As- lieve in equal rights for women can work : 
cording to power of Wendell Phillips, I must dissent sociation, or the Ladies’ Health Protec- together for that end, no matter how di- Mr. Robert Bonner handing the Blacksmith a Putnam Nail while superintending the shoeing of “Sunol.” 
the clergy. from Wendell Phillips when he asserts | tive Association, or, in short, by most of | verse their views may be on all other Horse () Bl k ij h 
unday, the that woman’s political freedom can only | the societies organized for a specific ob- questions. And if so, the society must be wner S and ac Smit S. 
he World’s be gained by persistent hammering at the | ject unconnected with that question. For, | non-sectarian as well as non-partisan. It | Free yicture 6x8. with wide margin, printed in half tone on heavy white paper. will be sent 
> one most one point of legislative acknowledgment | say what one may, it is obvious that the is idle to say that “the most devout ob- | UNOL. th Fz wl R dese = — 2 ee ee oe cs omnes 
be closed; of her right to speak. Such acknowl-| question whether men and women shall server of Sunday, the person most S y k re Aer tan ace-horse, is owned by Mr. Robert Bonner of New 
voted for edgment will come as soon as her voice | have equal rights is entirely distinct from | eagerly desirous that the World’s Fair = re o _— 7 rr been the pomenses of many other celebrated horses. 
for it is to is heard in intelligent public discussion | the question whether the World’s Fair should be closed, could consistently have “ the —_ vad such valuable animals he is most particular that the feet be 
sal fo the of every measure affecting the people, and | shall be open on Sunday. The only con- voted for that resolution.” ‘They did not ae bese vecause the usefulness and worth of the horse depend on 
p shall be not a day sooner. If, disregarding Wen- | nection that can be made between them is | think so; and I do not myself see how the condition of the feet. He always 
‘of Church dell Phillips’ advice, every woman’s con- | a very indirect one, such as can equally they could. i Demands the Putnam Nail 
direction, vention from that day to this had persis- | well be made between woman suffrage | The Sunday resolutions may agitate our for fastening on the shoes, because he knows it is the only kind of a horse- 
st skilful. tently expressed an opinion concerning | and half a dozen other public questions. conventions for a few years, but in the shoe nail that is certain never to Split, Sliver or Break. 
unscrupu- the twenty-years’ question of divorce, we | And if some associations, formed for en- | end [ doubt not they will be dropped as 
gain con- should not to-day behold a National Di- | tirely other purposes, have gone out of | irrelevant, like the free divorce resolu- ial intial aed 
lieu to the vorce Reform League, planned solely by | their way to take up the Sunday ques- | tions, which were once a burning subject ins aieethineste Ties — = = ~ = 
: sects in men, officered solely by men, composed | tion, we should avoid their bad example | of disagreement, but which are now no | cester, Mass. You can see lame, pietelices their neo 
testants to wholly of men, determined to procure | rather than follow it. | longer offered in any suffrage conventions, | p ME yl Me fo the ener and causing 
r to estab- legislation conducted by men alone. The Mrs. Dietrick refers to the W. C. T. U. either State or national. A. S. B.] | where it should for clinch- Geten tine Ee 
yn may we women who pursue legislative permission | and its franchise department. The W .C. | i @eapaante totes on in the first place by 
t interpre- to vote, preserving silence on the great | 'T. U. advocates woman’s franchise explic- i Nala Cree ae ee 
urn to the questions continually arising for fear that | itly as a means to its main end, prohibi- WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAFLETS. | } OW is the ti ; ’ 
speaking may defer that hoped-for per- | tion. Every association must study the 4 jarge number of ‘Equal Rights Leaflets are for the 1B sage 1 vy ) jour hoses aut Reve his shace changes A often 
'to secure mission, remind one of the dog who | best methods for obtaining its object, and | for sale at cost at theoffice of the Woman's Tor. nani Gis a : ri I sharpened. Be Sure that Putnam Nails are 
ak as citi- grasped at the shadow and lost the sub- | adopt those which the majority consider au, No. 3 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 2 tas Hot-F< fr “> one that will Split, Sliver or Break because they 
to prove stance. ‘The woman's annual suffrage | most promising, even if a minority dis- | Price of Single Leaflets, 10 cents per hundred | : —o o Bec ” ammer-Pointed just like an old-fashioned hand-made 
protection convention should be a congress of ideas | sent. But Mrs. Dietrick and the other | of the same kind, at Woman’s Jovrnat Office, | we ‘eit ney G06 tae Strongest and Toughest Nail made, so a smaller size 
| speaking wherein every question of the day, affect- | advocates of the Sunday resolution would | °F 15 cents, postpaid, by mail. lie = os used and they hold the shoes on longer than any other. 
1 an occa- ing woman’s freedom, should be fairly | be the last persons to say that, because | Pre mepniticr ws pi arn wah sl wee | tie whole length they are pay Va LR Et 
wo Wash- represented, as furnishing fresh evidence | the W. C. ‘I’. U. has endorsed franchise as | an Ohana postpat a, aa ins a of the shears near the point, avoid them; they may split and are dangerous. 
reat oce- of their fitness to exercise suffrage. | a means to its end, therefore the Suffrage Sample copies of forty Leaflets —_—— PUTNAM NAIL CO., Neponset, Boston, Mass. 
‘ body of Their right to freedom of trade, their | Association should endorse prohibition, | ¢o, 19 cents. . 
luring the right to be preserved from the folly of | which is not in any sense a means to its | SINGLE LEAFLETS. 
‘or fear of free coinage, their right to be saved from | end. | Eminent Opinions on Woman Suffrage. e \Tam . 
iming the the burden of taxes imposed by men’s As to the W. C. T. U. and the Sunday | Woman Suffrage Catechism, by Lucy Stone. MEDICAL REGISTER. Nahant Fish Market 
nnot bear monstrous system of pensions, are as | resolution, the W. C. T. U. has added | Why the W. C. T. U. Seeks the Ballot, by | m4. onty Regular Medical College in New ’ 
pics, and important subjects for discussion as the | to its original object about forty depart- | Mary B. Willard. England that ADMITS BOTH SEXES. ESTABLISHED 1827, 
feat, what question of circulating petitions. For, | ments, including a department of Sab- 4 Plea for Universal Suffrage, by Wm. Lloyd COLLECE OF THe OLDEST Fist MARKET IN Boston. 
for their after all, when such discussion has widely | bath Observance, and the Sunday resolu- | — a _— ae Ocean, Lake and River Fish. 
lls where prepared women to take part in public | tion was germane to that department. If shee Meshe an =H oa Physicians and Surgeons ALL FANCY OYSTERS A SPECIALTY 
> in every life, they will no longer beg Legislatures | the Suffrage Association ever establishes Objections to Woman Suffrage Answered, by ’ 
The folly to give them permission to exercise their | a department either of Sabbath Observ- penry B. Blackwell. . BOSTON, MASS. Wagon calls daily in the city proper and Longwood 
to please ; right of suffrage, they will simply take it. | ance or of Anti-Sabbath Observance, then _—The Nonsense of It, by T. Wentworth Higgin- | Next term commences Oct. 5th, 1892. Send for a 49 B a 
rth by the ; ELLEN BATTELLE DrerRicK. | I shall no longer object to resolutions on son, eee romfield Street, Boston. 
ie donkey, , ‘Mrs. Dietrick says the constitution of | the Sunday question as not germane. The Bible for Women Sufiage, by Rev. J. — 74 Bo teen Geant ae TELEPHONE No. 1571. 
f shy “a , W. Bashford. y 
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GREEN GRASS-BLADES IN FEBRUARY. 


Farrrax, 8. C., Fes. 4, 1893. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

During the third week in January, there 
came one of the severest freezes South 
Carolina has known in the memory of the 
oldest inhabitant. A white mantle envel- 
oped our Languedoc, and ice crystals at- 
tached themselves to branches of all trees, 
whether orange, cedar, fig cr pine. It 
was a most unwonted sight, and the 
strange spectacle did not go like a mirage, 
but for days the fields and housetops were 
snowy, and locomotion was impeded, in- 
deed almost suspended. 

My favorite horse, Nellie, had never 





idea of turning over the institution to 
educate the poor white girls of the State 
was pooh-poohed. And so we go on, with 
our three free colleges for young men, 
one free college for colored girls, and not 


|a single one for the white girls of the 


State. 

Our doughty champion of woman’s 
rights, Col. Dargan of the Sumter Free- 
man, ventilates this subject in his fearless 
sheet every week. As for me, I have faith 
in our reform Governor, B. R. Tillman, 
that this great project of a Girls’ Indus- 
trial College, started by him in his first 
gubernatorial campaign, will be carried 
to a noble completion. 

Miss Willard sent me, not long since, 





seen snow before, and to see her kick at it 
threw me into gales of laughter. A pet 
cat, also, named after our Governor, tried 
to shake it off his paws the first trip he | 
made through it. 

Dear old Charleston, which we are fond | 
of likening to that famous resort on the 
shore of the Mediterranean, was described 
by the witty local editor of the News and 
Courier as having ‘‘a Nice state of affairs 
for the Nice of America”—white as La 
Ville Blanche in the fairy tale, yet ‘‘smil- 
ing up into the gray sky ; eventually catch- 
ing the inspiration whieh snow always 
brings, and getting into a universal snow- 
balling frolic. Young Charleston, 10,000 
strong, had never seen snow, yet didn’t 
stop to inquire into the matter, but pitched 
into snowballing like veterans. Tiny 
little tots, born sirce the earthquake, 
partook as if to the manner born.” 

The snow did not stay over twenty-four 
hours in the ‘‘city by the sea,’ but we 
only saw the last of ours after a whole 
week of bitterly cold, uncomfortable 
weather. Then gradually the thermome- 
ter rose, and now the green grass is 
sprouting, the thrush and the bobolink 
are singing, and we feel at home again. 

Fear of the cold weather kept me from 
going to Lexington to speak by invitation 
before the Timrod Literary Society of the 
Palmetto Institute ; but the cause of equal 
rights for women was 80 ably advocated 
by Mr. J. Frank Kneece that the judges 
pronounced him victor in the debate. The 
ladies of Lexington made quite a hero of 
their champion, giving him flowers and 
smiles and praises, in token of approval. 

I was cheered in the midst of my dissat- 
isfaction at not daring to risk the Wash- 
ington climate for our N. A. W. S. A. 
meeting by receiving numerous letters 
which showed the advance of the cause. 

A young lady from Chesterfield sent me 
name and fee for the E. R. A., and told 
me of others wishing to join; and another 
from Charleston wrote asking how she 
should proceed in order to become a 
member. A girl in far-away Michigan 
wrote a letter of congratulation on my 
Press Association address, which she had 
‘tread aloud to her family, interrupted by 
their plaudits.” Better still, the Sumter 
Freeman, which, like the WOMAN’s JoUR- 
NAL, published my address entire, said in 
last week’s issue that the ‘convincing 


some paragraphs for insertion in the 
South Carolina papers, regarding the bust 
of Miss Anthony, with complimentary 
words for that pioneer of woman’s en- 
franchisement, and inviting contribu- 
tions toward the bust fund. Knowing 
the spirit of our papers so well, I was 
pleased indeed to get this published in 
full in the Abbevilic Medium, the paper 
edited by Gen. Robert R. Hemphill. 

Meantime, when I refresh my memory 
by looking over the records of South 
Carolina’s past, I see such a long list of 
achievements that I feel no end of faith 
in the ability as well as disposition of the 
people of my State to be all, and do all, 
my love desires for them. A compatriot 
has lately been making out a list of these 
achievements, from which I proudly make 
some excerpts. First, he dwells on the 
introduction of silk-culture by a woman, 
Mrs. Pinckney, in 1755, an enterprising 
lady, who also introduced the indigo 
plant and its culture (at one time a pay- 
ing industry among the planters of Win- 
gate Bay). Mrs. Pinckney carried with 
her to England a quantity of excellent 
silk she had raised and spun, which was 
pronounced equal to any silk ever 
imported. 

Mrs. Martha Logan issued the first 
gardener’s calendar, and herself engaged 
in flower-culture, as did Mrs. Hopton and 
Mrs. Lamboll. 

Our historiographer claims the first 
railroad, first canal, first telegraph and 
fire-alarm telegraph, first turning plow and 
first daugerreotype, for South Carolina. 
The rocking chair, which Lady Henry 
Somerset thinks inspires our great leader’s 
fund of bright ideas, as also the ‘‘joggling 
board” less known to fame, are devices 
of the people of my State. You know 
what Dr. James Marion Sims did for 
women. He and the great oculist, Dr. 
Chisolm, of Baltimore, were born and 
reared in South Carolina. 

Yours for equal rights, 

VIRGINIA D. YOUNG. 
ccaianiiltiiamiammmeasees 


PLAN OF WORK. 


The National-American W. 8. A. re- 
commends to the State and local societies 
auxiliary to it the following work for the 
coming year: 

Of the Standing Committees of the 





arguments of that address had made a 
convert of a prominent young man in 
Sumter’s literary circles, whose conver- 
sion would be a gain to the noble cause” of 
woman’s freedom. 

A letter from a lovely girl, who, 
inheriting from her brilliant father his 
genius for writing, already does accept- 
able newspaper work, says she ‘‘does not 
understand woman suffrage” ; yet she was 


sufficiently up in her part to get the bet- | 


ter of a young man in an argument re- 
specting the ‘tweaker vessel.” 
indicated her real sympathies by ‘‘put- 
ting Gen. Hemphill’s address on woman 
suffrage before the Senate in her scrap- 
book.” 

Among the latest on dits of the News 
and Courier appears the following: 


THE CHARLESTON SOROSIS. 


This is a club composed of the Alumnz | 


of the Memminger school of Charleston, 
which holds monthly meetings for discus- 
sion, reading and recitation, and has a 
growing library. 


She also | 


Association the following ask for their 
| work the codperation of the membership : 
| Committee on Press. 

Committee on Southern Work. 
| Congressional Committee. 
| Federal Suffrage Committee. 
| Committee on Enrolment. 

Committee on Kansas Constitutional 
campaign. 

The chairman of the Press Committee 
| has found it difficult to secure individual 
| assistants in the various parts of the 
| country. It is hoped that this year she 
| may find her hands upheld in this work 
| by able assistance on the part of the State 
| and local associations, and by individual 
workers. There is no greater source of 
| influence than the general press. All over 
| the country are papers, large and small, 
| which will gladly give space fcr infor- 


} 


| 
| 
| 
| 


mation and argument upon our question. 
| Whenever an opponent can be found will- 
| ing to discuss the subject, nothing can be 
| more desirable than a newspaper debate. 


So, you see, the club idea having taken | Expressed opposition always calls out 


root among wide-awake girls of Charles- 
ton, whose lives feel the spur of new 


| interest, and it is almost certain to develop 
into open friendliness some who may have 


conditions, we may hope fora before-long | been lukewarm believers. Mrs. Ellen Bat- 
change of sentiment in regard to woman’s telle Dietrick, 176 Huntington Avenue, 
rights in that conservative old city. | Boston, is chairman of this committee. 


A great sensation, a kind of “forty- | 
‘leventh cousin” to the snow-astonish- 
ment, was created last week by the cool 
proposal of a member of the city council 
to metamorphose the ‘‘Charleston Col- 
lege” into the long talked of ‘‘Girls’ In- ; 
dustrial School.”” Some persons were | 
quite ‘“‘worked up,” to approximate the | 
phraseology of Mr. Dennis in Barnaby | 
Rudge. 

It was shown that the college, with its | 
superb appliances, a fine library and | 
magnificent museum of natural history | 
and archeology, and with its first-class | 
equipment of six professors, its delight- | 
ful situation in the most interesting city | 
in our State, and its large accommodation | 
of buildings, had never had over fifty | 
students at a time since the war. Yet the | 


The Committee uponWork in the South 
is endeavoring to unify the suffrage forces 
in the Southern States, where already con- 
siderable favorable sentiment exists. This 
committee asks for contributions, both of 
money and literature, which may be for- 
warded to its chairman, Miss Laura Clay, 
78 No. Broadway, Lexington, Ky. 

The work of the Congressional Commit- 
tee will be greatly assisted if every be- 
liever in woman suffrage will write a let- 
ter to her Senators and Representatives in 
Congress, asking them to represent her 
views upon woman’s enfranchisement; 
and to do allin their power to secure con. 
gressional consideration for the sixteenth 
amendment. This committee hasin charge 
the printing and sending out of congres. 
sional reports and hearings, and letters to 





this committee should be addressed to 
National Headquarters, 1328 I Street, 
Washington, D. C. 

The work of the Federal Suffrage Com- 
mittee is regarded as valuable and impor- 
tant. Contributions in aid of this line of 
work may be sent to the chairman, Mrs. 


Clara Bewick Colby, 1325 Tenth St., 


Washington, D. C. 

We earnestly recommend each State to 
appoint a Committee on Enrolment, and 
to make enrolment a part of their State 
work, if possible by house to house can- 
vass. They may adopt either the Na- 
tional Enrolment, enrolling by Congres- 
sional Districts the names of all men and 
women who will sign the following af- 
firmation: ‘‘We believe women should 
vote on equal terms with men”; or the 
State Representative Enrolment, enrolling 
by State Representative Districts the 
names of men andi women who will prom- 
ise to do what they can, consistently with 
their other political duties, to secure the 
nomination and election of State legisla- 
tors who are in favor of woman suffrage. 
Mrs. Louise Southworth, 844 Prospect 
Street, Cleveland, O., is chairman of the 
National-American Committee on Enrol- 
ment, and all those desiring to work upon 
the plan of the National Enrolment should 
correspond directly with her. Those who 
wish to undertake the State Enrolment 
are requested by Mrs. Southworth to 
apply to Mr. Henry B. Blackwell, 3 Park 
Street, Boston, Mass., for materials and 
information. 

The National-American W. 8S. A., by 
virtue of its membership in the National 
Council of Women of the United States 
(which organization grew out of the Inter- 
national Council of Women of 1888, of 
which the National W. S. A. was hostess), 
acquires the right and accepts the duty 
of assisting in the lines of general work 
undertaken by the Council. These are at 
present two. (a) The support of the 
bill now in the hands of the Congressional 
Committee which provides that in all de- 
partments of work under the charge and 


in the pay of the National Government | 


there shall be no distinction on account of 
sex in wages where the same work is per- 
formed. ‘The individual members who 
are willing to write upon the suffrage 
question to their Senators and Represen- 
tatives in Congress will do a double work 
by asking them to vote for this bill when 
it shall come up for its third reading. 

(6) The National Council of Women 
through its Committee on Dress is doing 
an important work toward freeing woman 
from the trammels of the conventional 
dress which is a hindrance to her full and 
free development physically and mentally. 
It does not ask the official codperation of 
our organization, but the interest of the 
individual members in this department. 
The Council’s illustrated Report on this 
subject will be mailed free to any one 
sending name, address and request for it 
to Mrs. Frances E. Russell, Chairman 
Council Committee on Dress, P. O. Box 
390, St. Paul, Minn. 

It has been the experience in several 
States that where the managers of State 
or County Fairs, of Teachers’ Institutes 
and Chautauquas have been induced one 
year to permit a woman to address the 
large audience generally assembled on 
such occasions, this has been found to be 
such an added attraction to the meeting 
that the next year has brought an invita- 
tion, and offer to pay for the service of a 
speaker. This furnishes a grand oppor- 
tunity to bring our question before im- 
mense gatherings of persons not already 
familiar with the subject, and we urge 
upon the Presidents of our State 
Auxiliaries the advisability of correspond- 
ence with the management of all these 
societies. It is already time to do this for 
the coming summer, and if it is left until 
later, the opportunity may not be open. 

In view of the advisability of organizing 
the great numbers of people already in 
favor of woman’s enfranchisement, yet 
not members of any organization, we urge 
the formation of local societies in all vil- 
lages, towns and cities where they do not 
already exist. It has been found difficult 
in small places to carry on associations, 
on account of the number of meetings 
called for. Therefore we suggest the fol- 
lowing brief constitution, which provides 
for only one ‘‘stated” meeting annually, 
and leaves it to the call of the President, 
on the request of three members, to an- 
nounce other meetings. 


Organizations, 
I, NAME. 


This association shall be called The 
Woman Snffrage Society of 


Il. OBJECT. 








| for Mr. Goodwin, who is enabled during 


Constitution Suggested for Local Suffrage | sufficient talent to hold his audience at 


| ment, only to brush them away the next, 
| and enwrap them in a cloud of inerriment. 


| 





Its object shall be to work for the full 


enfranchisement of women. 


III. MEETINGS, 


It shall hold one meeting annually for | the Globe Theatre on Monday night, 
the election of officers, the payment of | there appears something which makes a 
dues and the transaction of other busi- | man who has been drinking feel queer, 
ness ; and the President may call meetings | while the prohibition contingent look at 


ever, Miss Mabel Amber being the leading 





oval 


A cream of tartar baking powder. 
Highest of all in leavening strength. 
—Latest United States Government Food 
Report. 

Royal Baking Powder Co., 


106 Wall St., N.Y. 





at the request of three members, on one 
week’s notice. 


IV. DUES AND AUXILIARYSHIP. 

The annual membership fee shall be 
fifty cents. 

The Association shall be auxiliary to 
the —(State) Woman Suffrage Asso- 
ciation, and shall pay annually into the 
State Treasury twenty-five cents per 
member. 





Vv. METHODS. 

It shall further the cause of woman 
suffrage by the distribution of suffrage 
literature, by securing subscribers for 
the woman suffrage newspapers, by its 
meetings, lectures, and by any other work 
suggested by the State Association to 
which it is auxiliary, or by the N. A. 
W.S. A., upon which it may decide. 

VI. OFFICERS. 

The officers shall be a President, Vice- 
Presidents, Recording and Corresponding 
Secretaries and Treasurer, whose duties 
shall be the usual duties of their respec- 
tive offices. In addition, the Treasurer 
shall send to the State Treasurer, not 
later than Nov. 30, the amount of the 
auxiliary fee, accompanied by two lists of 
the names and addresses of all the paid-np 
members. 

VII. AMENDMENTS. 

This constitution may be amended at 
any meeting by a majority of the members 
oe. provided the amendment shall 

ave been sent in writing by the Secre- 
tary to each member of the Association, 
at least two weeks before the meeting. 

By action of the N. A. W.S. A., at its 
Executive Committee meeting, Jan. 16, 
1893, it was decided that, in view of the 
coming constitutional campaign in Kan- 
sas, the work there be urged upon all our 
members as the most important for this 
year. Kansas is already comparatively 
well organized; our cause has splendid 
workers there; and it certainly seems 
more hopeful soil for the growth of the 
perfect flower of equal suffrage than any 
other State can at present offer us. There 
is no more eflicient manager and organ- 
izer in our ranks than the President of the 
Kansas E. 8. A., Laura M. Johns, who is 
also chairman of the National-American 
Committee upon the Kansas Campaign. 
Contributions for the Kansas work are 
solicited, and may be sent to Mrs. Laura 
M. Johns, Salina, Kan. 

We urge subscriptions to the various 
suffrage papers, for the information of 
those interested in our work, and the 
enlightenment of those indifferent. 


~er - 
MASSACHUSETTS CLUBS AND LEAGUES, 


MALDEN.—The League held its regular 
monthly meeting Feb. 15, the president, 
Mrs. Sarah F. Sargent, in the chair. 
Memorial resolutions were passed for 
Mrs. Frances Hill. Miss Alice Stone 
Blackwell spoke on ‘‘The Heroines of 
Novels,” tracing the evolution of the 
heroine in the works of leading novelists. 
A course of ‘‘Humanity Talks’’ will be 
given by Mrs. A. M. Diaz under the 
auspices of the League. 


ConcorD.—The League listened at its 
last meeting to a paper by Mrs. A. W. 
Jackson on ‘*‘The Origin of the Demo- 
cratic and Republican parties.” 





HOLLIS STREET THEATRE. — Next 
week’s attraction at the Hollis Street 
Theatre will be Nat C. Goodwin in his 
latest successful comedy, “‘A Gilded 
Fool.” It was in this play that Mr. 
Goodwin made so pronounced a success in 
New York at the opening of the season, 
when this latest work of Henry Guy 
Carleton was played for eight weeks at 
the Fifth Avenue Theatre, and was then 
withdrawn only on account of the strict- 
est out-of-town engagements. The dra- 
matic element is strong in ‘*The Gilded 
Fool.” The part was especially designed 


the performance to show that he possesses 


will, bringing tears to their eyes one mo- 


Mr. Goodwin's engagement will last but 
two weeks at the Hollis Street Theatre. 
His surrounding company is better than 


lady. 
-——__— 
GLOBE THEATRE.—In ‘Ali Baba,” the 
big spectacle which will be presented by 
the American Extravaganza Company at 








it with horror and then with delight. 
This is the snake, or, as it is billed, the 
dragon, and it is forty feet long. It was 
made in Paris by M. Ganet, the master of 
roperties of the Chatelet Theatre. The 
y of the reptile is composed of 20 
young women, who travel on all fours, 
and who, ata given signal, jump up and 
reveal themselves as diabolical sprites. 
They wear little horned scull caps. The 
article of attire that gives to each the ap- 
pearance of a portion of the serpent’s 
body, and which, when the 20 girls creep 
along in follow-the-leader fashion, makes 
a wriggling, creeping snake of monstrous 
size, is a satin-lined cloak of thin canvass 
roughly painted and mottled in green, 
yellow and white to represent the scales 
and figures of a reptile’s hide. 

The awe-inspiring bird-like head, with 
rolling, ghastly eyeballs and crocodile 
jaws, serrated with rows of cruel, sharp 
teeth, is said to be the most ingenious 
part of the affair. It is made of papier- 
mache and wicker work, light enough for 
a boy to carry, and with clever devices 
inside to move the jaws and eyes, and to 
make blue flames flash from the nostrils, 

The ‘‘Ali Baba” dragon is said to be 
one of the most ingenious and startling 
stage properties ever used in this country. 

aS ee 

BOWDOIN SQUARE THEATRE. — Next 
week’s production of the spectacular 
military drama, ‘*The Soudan,” at the 
Bowdoin Square Theatre, will introduce 
the C. B. Jefferson, Klaw and Erlanger 
company for the first time in this | 
‘The organization is particularly strong in 
all its members, and the great play will 
be put upon the stage with all possible 
attention to detail, fully 400 people being 
employed in the great scene of the parade 
in ‘Trafalgar Square. 

cocmaibianes 

PARK THEATRE. — ‘A  ‘l'emperauce 
Town” will begin its 12th week at the 
Park Theatre on Monday next. Besides 
the name of the author and names head- 
ing the clever cast, and in addition to the 
Park’s popularity as the Boston home for 
long-running attractions, this play has the 
advantage of a subject and title in which 
every one is interested, however their 
sympathies may be inclined. 








SPECIAL NOTICES. 
MARY B. RICH, 


OPTICIAN. 


2 Commonwealth Ave., Boston. 


New England, Women’s Club, 5 Park Street. 
Monday, Feb. 20,4 P.M. Prof. Francis Peabody 
will speak on “The Principles of Wise Charity.” 
Club Tea at 6.30. 


Wanted—To borrow on long time, at a low rate 
of interest, thirty thousand dollars for an educa- 
tional cause yielding fruit a hundred-fold. This 
work for women, when known in all its details, 
will commend itself generously to the heart of any 
woman rich in sympathy and material gifts. 
Property secured by mortgage. Address I. C., 
care of WOMAN’S JOURNAL, Boston, Mass. 


Co-operative Housekeeping. —Will any read- 
ers of Tut WOMAN’S JOURNAL Who have tried the 
lan of Codperative Housekeeping, or Coéperative 
Jooking, either successfully or unsuccessfully, 
send the results of their experiments to Mrs. 
Andrew Jacobs, 380 Clinton St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 


Shorthand.—Wanted, pupils in shorthand, by a 
competent teacher. Best of references. Addrese 


A. E. C., Office of WOMAN’s JOURNAL, 3 Park St . 











WHY IS IT ? 


You give orders for furniture 
made from special designs with- 
out calling upon S. C. SMALL 
& CO. 


You make a mistake, and will 
find it to be so, if you investigate. 


S.C.SMALL&CO. 


also 
ENOVATE ) Your old pieces 
and make them 
AND 
EPOLISH as good as new. 
OFFICE: 


26 Bromfield Street. 


FACTORY: 
WINCHESTER, MASS. 


Party Cloves 
In all the desirable lengths 
and fashionable colors 


MISS M. F. FISK’S, 


44 Temple Place. 


Life of Anna Ella Carroll 


SUBSCRIBERS WANTED for the Biography 
of Miss ANNA Ei.La CARROLL, author of the plan of 
THE TENNESSEE CAMPAIGN. The work is now 
completed, and has been printed by subscription. The 
pow po on! is written in the interests of Miss Carroll, 
and compiled from family and Congressional records, 
It may be ordered from the Woman’s JOURNAL Office, 
Bostou, Mass., at $1.10 per copy. 


Mosphine Habit Cured in 10 
to 20 days. No pay till cured. 


DR. J. STEPHENS, Lebanon, Ohia. 














C. H. Smmonps & Co.. Printers, 297 Congress St., Boston 
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